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Take Pages 45-47, for instance, in the 1956-57 EMB Guide. There are choral 
collections especially for mixed voices, for treble voices, and even for boys’ 
changing voices—which always seem to crack at the drop of an octave. Yes, 
look inside your EMB Guide for the answer to a lot of music problems. Or, for 


a big selection of choral collections you can hear and see, write EMB today. aged pally i 

“belongs to the music 

department’’, send fora 


personal copy—free to 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. every music educator. 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text books and literature © Band and orchestra music ® Instrumental solo and 
ensemble music © Instrumental methods © A stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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AULEN L. RICHARDSON AND MARY E. ENGLISH 


A course of study in general music for 


the junior high school. Two volumes or 


LIVING WITH MUSIC, a functional and creative approach to general music in the junior high school, 


develops a comprehensive program of activities, exploratory experiences, and cultural background which 


provides a living pattern of learning for the modern pre-teen and teen-age youth. This pattern presupposes 


varying degrees of knowledge and ability, and admits to no limit of possible accomplishment under the 


guidance of a resourceful and imaginative teacher. Active, individual participation must be the keynote for 


any successful plan in this area. Through careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all 


kinds of instrumental integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 


many suggested correlated activities, a maximum participation level is achieved in this volume. 
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. is the season of the year when subscrip- 
tions are renewed, many of them accom- 
panied by letters, mostly complimentary, occasion- 
ally critical. Both types are appreciated. It is 
obviously impossible to please everybody but it 
is gratifying to know that most of the articulate 
readers of this magazine heartily approve of its 
present policies. 


As we have already stated quite frankly, it is 
the aim of MUSIC JOURNAL to widen its ap- 
peal through material of general interest, com- 
bining entertainment with information. At the 
same time we are quite aware that a large per- 
centage of our circulation is in the schools and 
colleges of America, representing both teachers 
and students of music. 


Many of these readers are specialists in some 
branch of the art, and it is only natural that they 
should look for as much material as possible con- 
cerning itself with their specialties. The editors 
have tried to be fair in the allotment of space to 
these various interests, and no type of musical 
activity has been consciously or deliberately 
neglected. 


Statistics indicate that the greatest number of 
actual and potential readers are concentrating 
chiefly on band or choral music, and these sub- 
jects have therefore been consistently represented 
from a variety of angles. Piano teachers and stu- 
dents are also numerous, and we can safely assert 
that every issue of MUSIC JOURNAL during 
the past year has paid some attention to this most 
popular and practical of instruments. The organ 
has also received due emphasis, and there has 
been an honest attempt to encourage the playing 
of strings and orchestral instruments in general, 
as well as the individual singer. 


Most important to us is the stimulation of 
enthusiasm for music itself, through listening as 
well as performance, and we are willing to experi- 
ment with almost any legitimate method of 
achieving this goal. 


ITH the football season now at its height, 

it is a pleasure to presen. a discussion of 

the musical angles of that popular game by no 
less an authority than Coach Paul Brown of the 
justly famed Cleveland Browns, who have made 
almost a habit of winning world championships. 
In the September issue we published similar 
comments on baseball by Commissioner Ford 
Frick, and both of these articles are full of human 
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interest. Such frankly popular material is usually 
balanced by something of historical or biographi- 
cal significance, and music education in general 
receives its customary attention, featuring the 
“Round Table” conducted by Jack M. Watson, 
with the co-operation of leading authorities in 
that field. The discussion of current musical 
trends is also important, particularly when con- 
tributed by such an expert observer as Vincent 
Lopez, whose years of experience in providing 
popular music for the younger as well as the 
older generation would seem to justify his 
tolerant attitude. 


month MUSIC JOURNAL published 
its annual list of new books on music, with 
brief descriptive comments. In this issue the pub- 
lishers of such books are given the opportunity 
to adveitise their products directly. The atten- 
tion of our readers is called to these compact 
advertisements, grouped under the general sug- 
gestion that everyone should “give a music book 
for Christmas.” It sounds like a good idea. 


Actually classified advertisements are some- 
thing of a departure for this magazine, but there 
is nothing against continuing the habit in future. 
We find that there are many people who would 
like to acquire a musical rarity or collector's item, 
perhaps in the form of a book, an old piece of 
sheet music, a phonograph record or even a 
player-piano roll. It may just happen that some 
other reader could supply the answer for such an 
inquiry, and the columns of this magazine might 
easily bring together the owners and the potential 
purchasers of such items. If you have something 
that you wish to sell, or know of something you 
would like to buy, why not let MUSIC 
JOURNAL announce it for you? 


THE STUDENT SPEAKS 


Te this heading Music Journal in- 

tends to publish articles by young peo- 
ple studying music in our schools and coi- 
leges. The successful authors will receive 
cash awards and other prizes. For detailed 
information write us at our new address: 


MUSIC. JOURNAL 


157 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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LAWRENCE WELK TV 


FABULOUS ARTISTS 


ch MPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


WEL | 


*T. M. Reg. US. Pet. Off., Italy, Germany. 


CARRYING 
POWER! 


35% MORE 


PREF LITERATURE . . . WRITE TODAY! 


FIND OUT WHY THE NATION’S TOP ACCORDIONISTS 
INEVITABLY CHOOSE DIRECTONE* FOR TOP PERFORMANCE! 


PANCORDION 


Dept. A-1156 601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


CONCERT MUSIC U.S.A. 


(Compiled and Distributed by 
Broadcast Music, Inc.) 


AM asked to introduce very 

briefly a set of most interesting 
statistics about the musical life of 
this country. No doubt the invita- 
tion comes to me because I have just 
published a small book called Music 
in American Life, in which I tried 
to give an account of the amazing 
revolution in our listening and play- 
ing habits during the last thirty-five 
years. But whereas my interpretation 
is subject, like all individual views, 
to argument and re-interpretation— 
to but’s and if’s, the facts that follow 
are incontrovertible in their numeri- 
cal simplicity. One may still say that 
certain aspects of our musical life 
are wrong-headed, inferior, excessive, 
unbalanced, unfair to performers 
and composers—all these are tenable 
and important assertions to make. 
They would have to be made in any 
time or country of which we have 
any record, But the thing to note is 
that in the United States today, all 
deficiencies are dwarfed by the great 
fact that we have musical activities 
of the seriousness and magnitude 
recorded in these pages. Culture, like 
all human things, is imperfect, but 
to be criticizable at all it. must first 
exist and be lively. Ours exists and 
lives an intense life, 


—Jacques Barzun 


The Statistics 


There are an estimated 35,000,000 
or more individual Americans ac- 
tively interested in one form or an- 
other of concert music! 


Americans spent more money at 
the box office for concert music in 
1955 than they spent for baseball! 


Americans spent more money pur- 
chasing recordings of concert music 
in 1955 than they paid for admission 
to all baseball games! 


Americans spent more than $30,- 
000,000 in 1954 for retail sales of 
printed music. 84% of this went for 
printed concert music! 


Americans spent as much money 
for the purchase of recordings of 
concert music and the equipment on 
which to play those recordings as 
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they did on all spectator sports in 
1954! 


8,297 hours of concert music were 
programmed by 1,279 radio stations 
during 1955—an average of 6.5 hours 
per week. 533 of these stations plan 
to carry more concert music during 
1956! 


There are about 1,000 symphony 
orchestras in the United States today, 
compared with less than 100 in 1920! 


A Truly Distinctive CHORAL SERIES 
Arranged by DON WRIGHT! 


Author of the highly successful choral publication “YOUTHFUL VOICES"! 


WRIGHT | 


‘CHORAL SERIES 


HI-LILI, HI-LO 
ing the 1954-55 season. Of these, 344 i: FOR ALL WE KNOW 


were world premieres and 82 were 


There are some 75 major musical 
organizations in the United States 
with more than 600,000 members 
devoted to furthering concert music! 


American premieres! : Price 25c each 
There were 81 summer music festi- 
vals in the United States during the ~ FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
> 1955 season! 


There is an average of seven opera | FEEL A SONG COMIN’ ON 


performances every day in the Unit- © 
ed States. 

I'S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
of Columbia! 


85%, of American opera compan- © ROCK-A MY SOUL 
ies perform exclusively in English! © a 
THE HUNTING SONG 


Choral Parts 25c each 


The large majority of the 190 mu- Piano Score with 
sic periodicals published in the Choral Parts 35¢ each 
United States are devoted to con- 
cert music! 


There are over 190 educational 
institutions in the United States 
offering degree courses in music and 
advanced-level musical training! 


Over 33,000,000 Americans play Two Important Additions 
musical instruments! To A Noted Choral Series! 


Music i les in 1955 @ 
the MODERN CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 


went over the $350,000,000 mark! | 
Arranged by RAYMOND PORTER q 


bes FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
The National Music Council has 
awarded its annual Conductor Cita- LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YA HARP 


tion to Howard Mitchell, conductor 
‘ational hony hes- 
STANDIN’ IN THE NEED OF PRAYER 
guished services to American music l Choral Parts 25¢ each 
during the 1955-56 season. This is [| » Piano Score with Choral Parts 35¢ each 


the third time Dr. Mitchell has re- - 
ceived this Citation, which is an- Send For FREE Reference Copies 


nually bestowed upon the conduc- ’ a) THE i BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATI ON 
tor of a major symphony orchestra ‘| Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation Leo Feist, Ine. 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YQ 


for the performance of works by 
native-born American composers. 
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Christmas Choral Music 


For church, home and school . . . a wide variety of 
Carols and Hymns to brighten the holiday season 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


CAROL FANTASY 


For Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 
A Collection of Five Christmas Carols 
1. Deck Tue Hatts 3. Away In A MANGER 
2. We Turee Kincs 4. O TANNENBAUM 
5. Wuen THe WINTER SuN 
Piano or Organ, with optional Trumpets I-II, and Timpani 
(Parts included) 
Orchestral material available on rental 
‘Choral Score................$.60 Vocal Score................$1.50 


MIXED VOICES 


Aut Arounp Tue Curistmas Tree (SATB) Kline (Stickles) 
*CaroL Basen On “Tue First Noe.” (SATBB) Cory 
Cup Jesus (SATB) Bayley 
*A CHRISTMAS (TTBB or SSAA) raehenbuehl 
Curistmas Lecenp, A (SATB) Mirelle 
*Curistmas Lutiasy, A (SSA with Tenor or baritone solo) Willan 
Curistmas Sonc, A (SSA) Crocker 
*CrapL—E Hymn, A (SSA) France 
Giorta In Excetsis Deo (SATB, SSA) Sifler 
*Ip—Eo Groria In Excetsis Deo (SSATB) Kraehenbuehl 
*I Sinc Or A Maiwen (TTBB or SSAA) Kraehenbuehl 
Lone Years Aco (SATB) Garabrant 
*Make We Merry (SATB) Willan 
Orrertories For THe Sunpays Or Apvent (SATB).....Campbell-Watson 
*Ap Te Levavi 
*Deus Tu Conversus 
BENEDIXISTI 
*Ave MARIA 
*Once Upon A Time Curist Came To Us Here (SATB & soprano solo) 
Cornelius 
*Saint (Slovenian Folksong), (SATB) 
*Sonc Acatnst Borges, A (SSATB) Kraehenbuehl 
Spanisn Carot (Arr. by Sr. M. Elaine) (SSA, Eng. or Spanish) 
*Star Sonc, Tue (SSATB) Kraehenbuehl 
*Tuere Is No Rose (SSATB) Kraehenbuehl 
*Twetve Days Or Curistmas (SSATB) wal Willan 
*Two Curistmas Carots (SSAA) Rogers 
*VIRGIN’S SLUMBER SONG, THE (SATB) 
Vircin’s SLUMBER SONG, THE (SSA) Oger 
Vircin’s StumBer Sonc, THE (SA) ........ Reger 
*Vircin’s Stumper Sonc, Toe (TTBB) Reger 
*WeL_come YuLe (TTBB or SSAA) Kraehenbuehl 
*Wetcome Yute (TTB—Baritone solo with opt. SSA ending) Willan 
*Wuar Cueer? (TTBB or SSAA) Kraehenbuehli 


Noe. 
Lutiy, LuLLAY 
Wetcome YULE 


* Denotes a cappella 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SHAPIRO COLLECTION 


HE New York Public Library 

has acquired for its Music Divi- 
sion one of the largest and most 
important private collections of 
early American sheet music, as an- 
nounced by Rutherford D. Rogers, 
Chief of the Reference Department. 
The collection, which was built up 
over a period of thirty years by the 
late Elliott Shapiro, consists of 7500 
items. Mr. Rogers reports that this 
addition to the Music Division 
makes the Library’s resources in the 
field of musical Americana the best 
in any public or research library 
throughout the country, — second 
only to the Library of Congress. 

One of the stellar pieces in the 
group includes the first American 
printing of Yankee Doodle. The 
marching song of the Revolutionary 
War appears, together with many 
other popular melodies of the day, 
in The Federal Overture by Benja- 
min Carr, which was printed in 1795. — 
The copy coming to the Library is 
believed to be the only one in ex- 
istence. 

Other outstanding items are a first 
edition of this country’s original 
national anthem, Hail, Columbia, 
and a large number of early print- 
ings of The Star Spangled Banner. 

John Tasker:Howard, who headed 
the Americana section of the Music 
Division for fifteen years, states that 
the complete, five-volume set of the 
Carr Musical Journals which is in 
this collection is of special value and 
interest. The Journal was the first 
American music magazine, appear- 
ing about 1800, and represented 
Benjamin Carr’s efforts to collect 
and record the music of his time. 

The Shapiro materials also con- 
tain the largest collection of Confed- 
erate imprints. Just about every 
edition of Dixie printed during the 
Civil War is included, plus a manu- 
script in the handwriting of Daniel 
D. Emmett, composer of the song. 

Items of interest to art as well as 
music lovers are two pieces of sheet 
music which bear title pages illus- 
trated by James McNeill Whistler 
and Winslow Homer. The Whistler 
piece, entitled The Song of the Grad- 
uates and dated 1852, was executed 
by the artist while he was attending 
West Point. 

Harry Dichter, who worked with 
Elliott Shapiro in building the col- 
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lection, notes that “early American 
sheet music is of special importance 
because it so often contained signi- 
ficant commentaries on life in its 
day. Political events, business devel- 
opments, and social changes all were 
appropriate subjects for composers 
and minstrels. Unfortunately, like 
the newspaper, sheet music was re- 
garded as ephemeral, and was not 
saved—posing a real problem for to- 
day’s students of music and Ameri- 
can history.” 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


N his new book, Exploring the 

Musical Mind, Jacob Kwalwasser, 
the distinguished American music- 
Ologist, offers an important work to 
music educators. Analyzing the many 
components of musical talent, the 
author discusses various aptitude 
tests and also evaluates the numer- 
ous scientific studies that have been 
conducted to measure musical talent 
according to such hereditary factors 
as intelligence, racial and national 
characteristics. Publisher: COLE- 
MAN-ROSS, Boston, Mass. 

Opera Annual, published by 
LANTERN PRESS, New York City, 
is edited by Harold Rosenthal ana 
Raymond Ericson. Written by re- 
nowned authors, musicians and pro- 
ducers, this profusely illustrated 
volume presents a series of excellent 
articles on current operatic activities 
in the United States and abroad and 
outlines the problems confronting 
today’s opera producer. 

> 

William Broonzys story, as told 
to Yannick Bruynoghe, appears in 
the book, Big Bill Blues, a publica- 
tion of the GROVE PRESS, New 
York City. This biegraphy reveals 
the influences that molded the life 
of this famous Mississippi singer and 
composer and describes the events 
which inspired the creation of his 
haunting blues songs. 

> 

HARCOURT, BRACE AND 
COMPANY have just published an 
autobiography of the famous singer, 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, with the title, 
All the Bright Dreams. This is a 
highly personal account of a fascinat- 
ing life, indeliby associated with the 
great opera houses of the world, in- 
cluding the stormy days of Oscar 
Hammerstein. Excellent reading! 
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“Take it 
from me, 
pianos have 
changed, 
too!” 


the Modern in dramatic ebony 


Just as teaching methods have improved over the 
years, so has the piano . . . and, in the last decade, 
Everett set the pace. Not only in style leadership but 
in technical innovations as well. 


For instance, the iron lever backposts that keep 

an Everett in tune much longer. Next, dyna-tension, 
a high tension scale as used in a grand. And 

now ... Forward Sound, a tone escapement grille 
that gives Everett full tone fidelity. May we send you 
our new booklet and the name of your nearest 
franchised dealer? Everett Piano Company, Division 
of Meridan Corp., South Haven 1, Michigan. 
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Tal Farlow 


“Tal Farlow, Barney Kessel, Jimmy 
Raney, all fong-time GIBSON-ITES, are 
three of the. top four guitarists in Down 


International Jazz Critic's Poll 

selected from thousands of artists 
throughout the world. Through many 
decades GIBSON has concentrated on the 
“needs of leading professionals and 

‘soon to be” stars . . . the result— 
with all the instruments offered, both 
domestic and foreign, three sout of four 


quality guitars sold are GIBSONS! 
Jimmy Raney | | | 


Barney Kessel 


Try a GIBSON today, feel it respond to your every 
musical mood, hear those tones you’ve been trying for... 
and be convinced only a GIBSON is good 

enough to be your partner! 
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OOTBALL and music are far 
more closely related than many 
people realize. For a successful team, 
rhythm is of the essence, and most 
musicians will admit rhythm is also 
a fundamental and essential factor 
in music. 

The importance of rhythm has 
often been emphasized, from the 
exercises once known as the “daily 
dozen,” through the marching of 
soldiers or Boy Scouts, to various 
manifestations of Nature like the 
beat of the human heart, the passage 
of air through the lungs and such 
phenomena as the patter of rain- 
drops, the waves of the sea and the 
rise and fall of the tides. 

It is a well known fact that physi- 
cal labor can be accomplished more 
quickly and easily if it is done to a 
rhythmic accompaniment. Dancing 
becomes a delight instead of a 
drudgery because it is done to music. 
Negro slaves eased their work in the 
fields through rhythmic song, and 
the men “working on the railroad” 
with pick and shovel have often 
profited by the rhythmic chant of a 
“singing foreman,” seated on top 
of a box-car and earning his pay by 
easing the burden of his companions. 

There is an authentic story of 
savages who had a musical way of 
getting their war-canoes off a sand- 
bar if they ran aground. All the 
occupants would begin to sing a 
rhythmic song in unison. On a cer- 
tain beat of time they all jumped 
overboard and dived under water. 
Keeping the song going mentally, 
they would arrive at another beat on 
which everybody gave the canoe a 
mighty shove. With this concentrated 


Paul Brown is famous as the coach and 
General Manager of the world-renowned 
Cleveland Browns, generally recognized as 
the greatest football team in history. He 
plays piano, has a sincere interest in music 
and realizes its significance for athletics of 
all kinds, as well as life in general. 
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musical effort they had no difficulty 
getting their craft afloat again. 
The application of rhythm to 
football is fairly obvious, partic- 
ularly when the T formation is used. 
A good quarterback is constantly 
counting time-beats, consciously or 
unconsciously, as he hands off the 
ball to another player, or fakes the 
same motion, or runs back to start a 
forward pass. Rhythm affects the 
entire team on such modern plays 
as the “mouse-trap,” the delayed 
plunge, the cut-in off tackle, even the 
ancient criss-cross and “Statue of 
Liberty,” which must be accurately 
timed to be effective. There is also 
a certain “cadence” in calling signals, 
and some quarterbacks actually 
sound as if they were singing them. 
The forward passing game nat- 
urally offers the greatest possibilities 
for rhythmic accuracy, and it has 
long been a policy of the Cleveland 
Browns to try to find both passers 
and receivers with some musical ex- 
perience or instinct. Otto Graham, 
generally considered the greatest for- 
ward passer of all time, was a shining 


Otto Graham 


example of such ability. He had 
inherited an instinctive musician- 
ship from his parents, (his father is 
a high school music director and his 
mother teaches music) and is himself 
an excellent performer on the violin, 
piano and French horn, The real 
secret of his success was his wonder- 
fully accurate timing. 

This mathematical accuracy, of 
course, had to be shared by his re- 
ceivers to make the forward passes 
click for touchdowns or long gains, 
and here also the Browns were fortu- 
nate in usually having one or more 
ends and backs who could apply a 
sense of rhythm for practical results. 
At present our outstanding expert at 
forward passes is George Ratterman, 
a pianist of ability, who is equally 
successful with every type of pass, in- 
cluding laterals, short tosses and 
hand-offs, and again it is his rhythmic 
instinct and basic musicality that 
makes all the difference. Our of- 
fensive right guard, Harold Bradley, 
is a real music lover and also an 
artist of promise, There have been 
many other football players, both 
on the Browns’ squads and with 
other teams, amateur as well as pro- 
fessional, whose musical backgrounds 
have played a part in their con- 
sistent success on the gridiron. The 
great Albie Booth of Yale, many 
years ago, was known as a fine mu- 
sician, and he could do just about 
everything with his hands and feet 
when it came to football, always with 
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an unerring rhythmic sense and a 
poetry of motion that was a pleasure 
to watch, Last season the papers 
carried a story about one of the 
players on the famous Oklahoma 
University team, who took advantage 
of the time when he was laid up 
with injuries to practice his favorite 
saxophone. 

Music has a special function in its 
stimulating effect as an interlude to 
the action en the field, especially be- 
tween the halves of a football game. 
The colleges and universities nat- 
urally make more of this musical 
pageantry than we do in the profes- 
sional field, and the sight and sound 
of a student marching band, with its 
intricate formations and_ colorful 
showmanship, can do much to keep 
up the enthusiasm of the crowd, in 
addition to the practical work of 
accompanying the college songs, 
with the inevitable Alma Mater at 
the end, win or lose. Nobody would 
deny that there is a definite excite- 
ment and satisfaction in these mu- 
sical features of college football, and 
to many people this alone is worth 
the price of admission. 


George Ratterman 


Professional football obviously 
caters more to those who have a 
scientific and often expert knowl- 
edge of the game, and the details of 
actual play are of prime importance. 
Yet we have found that some strik- 
ing entertainment between halves 
and during “time out” can add 
greatly to the enjoyment of the on- 


lookers in the stands. We _ have 
presented many college bands, in- 
cidentally, with unvarying success. 
Perhaps we are inclined to go in for 
a professional type of showmanship 
occasionally, but we recognize the 
importance of these musical angles 
at all times. 

Whether band music in the back- 
ground may interfere with the play 
on the field is an open question. 
Certainly no bandmaster would be 
so foolish as to make music while 
signals are being called in a huddle 
or the rhythm of a shift or an actual 
play is in progress. When a man is 
injured, however, or time is called 
for some other reason, it often helps 
to hear a little music from the side- 
lines, and fanfares for a touchdown 
or a goal are always in order. 

Yes, music is a significant factor in 
football as in most other games and 
in all activities that demand some 
dependence on rhythm. It has be- 
come such an essential part of 
human life in general that nobody 
would dream of trying to get along 
without it. All hail to the creators 
and interpreters of Music! }>> 


How to Bring a Reed Organ Up to Date 


ILLIAM A. J. DEAN of Chi- 

cago has been awarded a “‘do- 
it-yourself” golden hammer by Mech- 
anix Illustrated for his ingenious re- 
modelling of an ancient reed organ, 
dated 1893, which he bought from 
the Salvation Army for $25, First he 
cut down the cabinet to spinet size 
and added a vacuum cleaner motor 
to replace the foot pump. Later he 
added a set of thirteen bass foot- 
pedals, to get an effect similar to that 
of a pipe-organ, It was only then 
that he really began to play to his 
own satisfaction. 

The creator of this unique instru- 
ment is now joined by his three 
daughters, Donna Mae, 14, Dora 
Lee,,11 and Dolores Ann, 4, in fam- 
ily performances, while the older 
girls are also taking piano lessons. 
They are all busily practicing Christ- 
mas carols at the moment. >>> 
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VEN when men communicated 

with each other by signs and 
grunts, people danced—and for the 
same reason they dance today: to ex- 
press themselves! Later the dance 
took on ceremonial and _ religious 
meanings—to celebrate a victory, a 
marriage, a birth; or as an incite- 
ment to battle, an invocation for 
rain or mourning of some sort. Here 
again, people danced because it gave 
them expression! 

This has been true since feet first 
shuffled on the jungle floor, right 
down to the time of our Rock ’n’ 
Roll. Let some typical Rock ’n’ Roll- 
ers prove the point for me, with the 
following quotations: 

“I don’t know how to describe it 
exactly, but it’s something I feel in- 
side. It’s something that makes me 
feel excited and as if I’m living very 
deeply.” 

“When that beat starts it becomes 
a part of me, or I’m part of it. I get 
the feeling that I’m taking part in a 
ritual of some sort that’s intense and 
wild.” 

“Rock 'n’ Roll puts me on Cloud 
Nine. I could dance forever.” 


* * 


Dancing of all forms was pretty 
much accepted as a natural part of 
human expression until the Romans 
took it a bit too far, as the Empire 
declined, and went in for spectacles 
(in the name of dancing) that would 
land them in jail today. There was 
no particular form or style to their 
dancing--it was just a case of letting 
the emotions run wild under the ex- 


As a_ successful conductor of popular 
dance bands for many years, Vincent Lopez 
has an unusually sound perspective on the 
fads and crazes of youthful enthusiasts. His 
tolerant attitude toward current absurdities 
seems justified by past experience. 
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There Was Always a Rock ‘n’ Roll 


Or Its Equivalent 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


cuse of honoring the deities of love 
and revelry. 

Meanwhile, Christianity was _tak- 
ing hold, with its new concepts of 
monogamy, chastity and self-denial. 
Small wonder that the clergy out- 
lawed the Roman form of dancing— 
discouraged and even prohibited all 
forms of dancing—then kept a care- 
ful, critical eye on the dance as it 
gradually came back to society. 

Come back it did, for it had to re- 
turn, Dancing is so basic to the hu- 
man personality, so necessary a part 
of human expression, that it can’t 
be outlawed totally. However, it has 
been regulated by quite a few forms 
of censorship in the hundreds of 
years since it became respectable. 
The clergy exercises what it con- 
siders to be a proper influence and 
control. So does society through its 
laws and customs, Finally, there’s the 
greatest control of all—parental in- 
fluence. Even the famous Catherine 
de Medici, who loved to dance and 
imported Italian dancing-masters to 
Paris so that her court members 
could learn the latest steps, had to 


put up with the protests and warn- 
ings of a worried mother and a 
couple of maiden aunts. They didn’t 
object to the fact that Catherine 
loved to dance; however, they didn’t 
like the “vulgar” dance that was her 
favorite. It was called the Volte—a 
mild forerunner of the modern 
Waltz!— 

On the theory that the Queen 
could do no wrong, the French soon 
adopted the Italian Volte and then 
took it from there with real Gallic 
enthusiasm! But even so, there were 
two schools of thought about it. The 
conservatives (the older group) went 
in for dances known as the Basses 
Dances—the “Hep” younger crowd 
for the Hautes Dances. Needless to 
say, the Basses Dances were slow and 
dignified; the Hautes Dances were 
packed with much more liveliness. 

To jump ahead a hundred years 
or so, the Hautes Dances of the 
French court became dances closely 
related to the modern Waltz. In 
Vienna it was called the Ldndler, 
and it wasn’t a “nice” dance in po- 
lite society. So what did polite so- 
ciety do? They dressed up in mas- 
querade costumes so they wouldn't 
be recognized—then hired a_ hall 
somewhere and danced the Léndler 
all night. It was a dance of joyous 
expression, and even the social dic- 
tates of that fussy day couldn’t sup- 
press it. 

On the other hand, the Basses 
Dances evolved into the stately Min- 
uet. Just listen to the music of a 
Minuet today, if you can pick up a 
chamber music program on your 
radio, and you'll get a good idea of 
how solemn and dignified the dance 
it inspired must have been. 

What ended the Minuet and 
brought in the Waltz with a big rush 
(Continued on page 40) 
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TRUMPET 
CORNET 
TROMBONE 

ALTO HORN 
BARITONE HORN 
Eb TUBA 

Bb TUBA 

BBb TUBA 

Eh SOUSAPHONE 
SOUSAPHONE 


Strattord 


Phoud. bearer of a Groat nome! 


From trumpet to sousaphone Besson’s brilliant student 
model...Stratford...brings you the superb standards and 
unique features that have made the name Besson world 
famous. Here is great performance...modestly priced...in 


one dependable student line! 


Free brochure upon request. Bean 
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C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


' 460 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Canadian Distributors: BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Listen to Lawrence Welk’s Ali-Besson brass section on “The Lawrence Welk Show” every Saturday night, “Top Tunes 
and New Talent” every Monday night. Presented by The Dodge and Plymouth Dealers of America, ABC-TV Network 


“The best play. Bessou | 
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HE following quotations are 

from the literature of one of the 
finest girls’ schools in the East. They 
are typical of the aims and purposes 
of every progressive college and uni- 
versity in the country. 

Blank College offers “. . . practical 
experience in studying social .. . 
situations to supplement the learn- 
ing of the college classroom.” The 
individual goals of Blank College 
“include . . . ability to express and 
communicate thought and _ feeling; 
development of individual capact- 
ties; achievement and maintenance 
of good health, both physical and 
emotional; growth in social com- 
petence.” “The student’s choice is 
wide and unusually flexible, with 

. maximum opportunity to con- 
centrate on individual needs.” 

Blank College “offers training on 
a semi-professional level in the prac- 
tical arts for those who want it and 
are ready for it.” 

In regard to music, what percent- 
age of any student body actually 
wants or is ready for training at such 
a high level? 

In all colleges and universities 
there is a crying need for specialized 
training which will more adequately 
equip students to take their place 
in and contribute to the social field. 
Students are offered courses in Politi- 
cal Science, Geology, Psychology, 
Philosophy, etc., but just now, in this 
second half of the twentieth century 


Olga Wolf's ideas are sure to prove con- 
troversial, but they are supported by prac- 
tical experience. She taught music for two 
years in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Mo., and was for seven years on the Faculty 
of the Wurlitzer School of Music, special- 
izing in piano, accordion and theory. She is 
now teaching privately in New York City, 
and is known also as a composer and an 
arranger of simplified classics, 
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School and College Courses 


In “Social” Music? 


are educators beginning to realize 
the importance of music in our con- 
tacts with society. 

There is a need for training in the 
lighter forms of music for the aver- 
age student who is only superficially 
interested, in contrast to formal, 
semi-professional training in serious 
music for the gifted student. There 
is a need for musical training which 
the student can grasp and use, 
immediately, without working very 
hard for it! 

To be sure, almost anyone who is 
not a “Johnny One-Note” can sing 
in assembly, perhaps even in the 
chorus or glee club. That’s fine, and 
it’s fun, but singing in a group does 
not take the place of contributing 
something individually to the group. 
It doesn’t take the place of being 
the center of attraction, as is the 
young man or young woman at the 
piano or the accordion! 

Colleges and universities should 
offer their non-music majors an op- 
portunity to take music lessons in 
social music, as a hobby. By social 
music, I mean familiar music, with 
words, that can be sung by the group 
gathered around the pianist or the 
accordionist. The lovely songs by 
Stephen Foster, Irving Berlin, Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein, Cole Porter 
—even Carrie Jacobs Bond—this is 
social music. 

All students, regardless of their 
major, should be given an opportu- 
nity to take music lessons which will 
teach them to play songs, soon! Of 
course, all college and university 
music departments offer the regular, 
conventional courses in piano which 
take the student through the Bach 
Inventions and the easier Mozart 
and Beethoven Sonatas, etc., but, un- 
fortunately, the students are not 
offered social music through the 


modern method, — the accelerated, 
easy way that produces gratifying 
results almost immediately. 

Students will be attending many 
Christmas parties this season. Almost 
all of them would love to be able to 
play White Christmas or Adeste 
Fideles for the others to gather 
around and sing. Certainly the heads 
of our colleges and _ universities 
would be proud to see a non-music 
major play these songs with ease and 
grace—with a smile, and not “like a 
pupil.” 

Most people in their teens and 
twenties are outright beginners, 
musically. They are now at the age 
when they wail, “Why didn’t my 
parents make me take music lessons?” 
“Why didn’t my parents force me 
to continue my childhood practice?” 
For this reason, colleges and univer- 
sities should offer piano lessons on 
two levels: formal lessons in serious 
music for the musically serious stu- 
dent, and informal lessons in social 
music for (1) the young man who 
wants to play at his fraternity parties, 
(2) the young woman who wants to 
play for a nursery school or The Girl 
That I Marry for her fiancé; (3) the 
individual who wants to play The 
Star Spangled Banner for a commu- 
nity meeting. 

The average student would like 
to be able to tinkle the keys once in 
a while and make fairly listenable 
music for his friends and family. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Most of us know from oxy ence that a product is no better 
it. The clarinet is no exception. 
& Hawkes clarinet, there’s 
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yo double heritage that: cov irn s your good judgment. It’s 


over 100 years in skilled 


BRUNO  production+—together Bruno & Son’s century of service 
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Product of Boosey and Hawkes. 
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Music in the White House 


N a presidential election year, it 
may not be out of place for us 

to remind ourselves of the important 
role that music has played in the 
White House from time to time. 
George Washington was said to have 
played the flute, although his cor- 
respondence with Francis. Hopkin- 
son reveals a deprecatory attitude 
toward his taste and knowledge of 
music, 

Thomas Jefferson, an artist to his 
finger-tips, was unquestionably a fine 
violinist, with a wife who accom- 
panied him admirably at the harpsi- 
chord, On the other hand, Abraham 
Lincoln’s only musical instrument 
was the harmonica, or ‘mouth 
organ,” and this taste was shared 
later by both President Coolidge 
and President Eisenhower (who ac- 
quired his skill largely from his 
mother-in-law). Woodrow Wilson 
had a good tenor voice and was 
known to indulge in an occasional 
clog-dance. Warren G, Harding 
played a horn in his home town band 
in Ohio, and Harry Truman’s ability 
as a pianist has been widely public- 
ized. Franklin D, Roosevelt was a 
real music-lover, and so was his rela- 
tive, the Republican Theodore. 

It was during Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration, in 1903, that 
the White House was _ presented 
with the one-hundred-thousandth 
Steinway grand piano, which was 
placed in the East Room and used 
for all musical functions for the next 
thirty-five years. On the tenth of 
December, 1938, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt accepted a new instru- 
ment, far more elaborate than the 
original grand, now preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

In his dedicatory speech on that 
occasion, Theodore E, Steinway, 
grandson of the firm’s founder, said 
that “the motives that impelled this 
presentation are the same that im- 
pelled the first one, namely, it is a 
paean of thanksgiving by a family 
who arrived on these friendly shores 
from abroad and here were per- 
mitted to seek and make their homes 
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and their lives, and to pursue their 
work with happiness and content- 
ment.” 

President F. D. Roosevelt accepted 
this impressive instrument for the 
entire nation, dedicating it “to the 
advancement of music in every city, 
town and hamlet in the country.” 

The case, made of the finest Hon- 
duras mahogany, was designed by 
Eric Gugler. Dunbar Beck executed 
the symbolic decorations, which rep- 
resent elementary American music: 
the Virginia Reel, the New England 
Barn Dance, the ceremonia! chant of 
the: American Indian, the Negro 
cotton-picker bursting forth into 
song and the cowboy singing beneath 
the prairie stars. The massive eagles, 
symbolic of freedom, supporting the 
case, are the work of Albert Stewart. 

Henry Junge, of the Steinway staff, 
was entrusted with the arrangements 
for the White House Musicales 
from 1903 to the year of his death, 
1939. Since that time this responsi- 
bility has fallen upon A. W. Greiner, 
head of the Steinway Concert & 
Artist Department, most recently in 
co-operation with Mrs, Mary Jane 
McCaffree, social secretary to Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 

Most of these musical events fol- 
low state functions, especially din- 
ners for distinguished visitors from 
abroad. They were discontinued dur- 


—Photo by Courtesy of Steinway & Sons 


ing the war years, but have enjoyed 
a successful revival under President 
Eisenhower. The world’s greatest 
pianists have played on the White 
House instrument, and it has accom- 
panied many another instrumentalist 
and some outstanding singers. One 
of the first artists to appear under 
the Eisenhower administration was 
the mezzo-soprano, Gladys Swarthout. 
Other vocalists included Patrice 
Munsel, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Frank Guarrera (substituting 
for Eleanor Steber), Rose Bamp- 
ton, Jeannette MacDonald, Conrad 
Thibault, Morton Downey and Mar- 
ian Anderson, the last named sing- 
ing after a dinner in honor of the 
President of Haiti. The popular 
Hildegarde appeared on the occasion 
of a dinner in honor of the Speaker 
of the House, and there have been 
various groups, both vocal and in- 
strumental, 

These are in effect “command per- 
formances,”” and musicians naturally 
consider such an invitation a great 
compliment. They were formerly 
rewarded with pictures of both the 
President and the First Lady, framed 
in wood from the original White 
House roof. Nowadays they are de- 
lighted to receive a personal letter 
of thanks, added to the invalu- 
able publicity of such an appear- 
ance. 
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NOW...the benefits of individual instruction 
in class piano teaching with 
WURLITZER ELECTRONIC PIANOS AND MONITOR SYSTEM 


Wie 


Mrs. Fay Templeton Frisch, Wurlitzer Music Education Consultant, demonstrates the 
Wurlitzer Multi-Piano Monitor System and Wurlitzer Electronic Piano to music educators. 


WV vce the curtain rose on the above demon- 
stration, the scene was little different from a regular 
class piano group. The youngsters were seated at six 
Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos, all connected to the 
monitor located on Mrs. Frisch’s desk. Each piano 
was equipped with silent earphones. None of the 
youngsters participating in the demonstration had any 
previous instruction. 


Mrs. Frisch opened the session in the usual way, with 
the lesson instruction to the group. She then asked 
the children to practice the lesson material just 
explained, and instructed them to put on their ear- 
phones. The children proceeded to practice — silently 
— not a sound was heard in the room, but each child 
could hear his own piano through his own earphones. 


During the practice playing, Mrs. Frisch listened pri- 
vately to each child by flicking a switch on the moni- 
tor box on her piano, and gave individual assistance 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


to each. She also played hér piano, heard only by the 
child she was tuned in on, to point out corrections. 


Finally, switches were thrown to permit sound, and 
the children demonstrated the progress they had made. 


All in all, an impressive demonstration of how per- 


fectly the Wurlitzer Multi-Piano Monitor System and 
Wurlitzer Electronic Piano lend themselves to class 
piano instruction. 


The low, low cost puts Wurlitzer Electronic Piano 
and Multi-Piano Monitor System within easy reach 
of school or studio budget. Find cut how you 
can use it to increase your teaching capacity. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
Dept. MJ 1156, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a schedule of Mrs. Frisch's piano teacher 
work shop to be held throughout the United States. 


Street 
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HEORETICALLY speaking 

there are three general types or 
classes of musicians—the creators of 
music, the performers of music, and 
the teachers and listeners of music. 
Of these groups the first two should 
obviously be the most vitally and 
personally concerned with those elu- 
sive yet indispensable phenomena ol 
the human mind which we call im- 
agination and inspiration. The com- 
poser above all else must certainly 
possess to a superior degree these 
highly developed and subtly oper- 
ated mental factors if he is in any 
way to prove himself worthy of his 
vocation, No great or lasting music 
has ever been, or will ever be created 
without these guiding and enriching 
factors, for imagination and inspira- 
tion are the sum and substance of 
everything that is beautiful and great 
in any art, be it music, poetry, paint- 
ing, or sculpture. 

The ultimate aim of Art in its 
broadest and most ennobling sense 
is to embody in one’s preception 
truth and beauty as conceived by the 
imagination, What a priceless gift is 
this, for truth and beauty, for which 
men ever seek, cannot be acquired 
without first possessing an intellect 
that is richly permeated with imagi- 
nation. The question, then, is raised 
—what is imagination? The scientific 
answer is certainly unknown and 
perhaps an adequate, to say nothing 

Gardner Read is Professor of Composi- 
tion and Music Theory at Boston Univer- 
sity and well known as an outstanding 
American composer. This stimulating ar- 
ticle is reprinted by permission from Boston 
University’s GRADUATE JOURNAL. 
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Imagination 


and 


Inspiration 


of a final definition, will never be 
reached. The dictionary defines the 
term as “the power or function of 
the human mind whereby ideal ex- 
perience is had,” and further that 
imagination is “primarily the power 
or process of having mental images, 
and broadly the power or process of 
forming ideal constructions from 
such images, concepts, and feelings.” 
Like inspiration, the word “imagina- 
tion,” which we so profusely and olft- 
times ignorantly employ, is, in all 
truth, indefinable, and one can only 
cite a diversity of opinion as to its 
ultimate meaning. 

The idea of the beautiful is com- 
municated to man’s aesthetic enjoy- 
ment either by the sense of seeing or 
that of hearing. And the idea of the 
beautiful, one must add, is largely 
influenced by our own individual 
imaginative concepts. Music repre- 
sents the composer’s idea of either 
the beautiful or the truthful; his 
conception of beauty may or may 
not be comparable with his idea of 
what truth is supposed to be. Legion 
are the realists, of course, for whom 
truth emphatically does not imply 
beauty. Modern philosophy has in 
its own way effectively refuted 
Plato’s ideology that “Beauty is the 
splendor of Truth.” 

The forms or objective means by 
which the composer attempts to em- 
body musical truth or beauty in his 
work are created by his imagination 
and are inevitably and subtly in- 
fused with his own emotions and 
other expressions of individuality. 
The creator fashions his work ac- 
cording to certain intellectual, emo- 


GARDNER READ 


tional and aesthetic principles, while 
his musical experience and inherent 
critical faculties combine to develop 
in him a feeling or intuition for 
essential discrimination in such mat- 
ters as external influences and sincer- 
ity of purpose and ideal. The com- 
poser’s distinctive imagination tends 
to make him more fully conscious of 
the purely technical means whereby 
he reaches his artistic goal. The late 
English composer, Gustav Holst, is 
quoted as saying: “A composer is 
usually quite unconscious of what is 
going on and is, therefore, easily de- 
ceived.” Holst meant by this, of 
course, that the creator of music 
probably in the final analysis knows 
as litth as the auditor of music 
whence the hidden sources of musi- 
cal imagination are sprung. And so 
far the analytical sciences of neither 
physiology nor psychology have been 
able to enlighten us any further as 
to the functionings of the imagina- 
tion. We do not, however, value its 
power and influence any the less. 
Thus far, we have briefly con- 
sidered musical imagination in terms 
of the composer, Now for a moment, 
let us turn our attention to the 
power of imagination as it applies 
to the performer, the teacher, or the 
auditor of musical expression. Music 
quite obviously is a language, though 
not necessarily a universal one, and 
as such it makes use of certain con- 
ventional sound symbols on the 
printed page. These symbols, or mu- 
sical metaphors, must be translated 
by the performer into comprehensi- 
ble and artistic terms, The player or 
(Continued on page 46) 
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RANDMA may have cautioned 

prim young things about the 
fact that only fools’ names and faces 
appear in public places. But what 
Grandma didn’t take into account 
was that the livelihood of the musi- 
cian—especially the solo performer— 
often hangs on the tenuous thread 
that is “publicity.” Unfortunately, it 
is often the promising young soloist 
who least realizes this fact and it is 
he who—in an era that is spectacu- 
larly advertising and publicity-mind- 
ed—needs it most. 

Anyone in the music business can 
point to cases in which highpowered 
promotion campaigns have turned 
mediocre talents into valuable prop- 
erties in the motion picture and rec- 
ord fields. At the same time, truly 
gifted young performers, equally 
pleasing to look upon and with years 
of solid preparation for concert or 
opera behind them, have trouble 
being seen and heard. 

Not all the blame should be placed 
on the “unseeing” talent scouts for 
Hollywood and television and the 
record industry. Some of it may be 
attributed to the naiveté of the musi- 
cians themselves, but just as much 
at fault are the teachers and the 
music schools and conservatories that 
prepare them for their careers, 

Probably one of the most discussed 
publicity feats was the campaign 
with which P, T. Barnum whetted 
the appetites of Americans before 
his Swedish nightingale, Jenny Lind, 
set foot in the United States. A lit- 


Betty A. Dietz is the music critic of the 
Dayton, Ohio, “Daily News.” She writes 
therefore from the standpoint of a profes- 
sional journalist rather than that of a press 
agent, and her advice is both practical and 
authoritative. 


tle more than 100 years ago—long 
before the star system brought a rare 
song bird $5000 for an appearance 
and the U.S. tax department took 
most of it—she earned $130,000 for 
two years of concerts here. 

But the singer or instrumentalist 
who is still struggling for enough 
appearances to pay the rent and re- 
duce the size of the loan that made 
his training possible is apt to scoff. 
For one thing, not even the ghost of 
P. T. Barnum is around to whisper 
any secrets. Even the $750 that 
Marks Levine, former part-owner of 
National Artists Corp., says is a fair 
expenditure for printing and pub- 
licity out of a $16,000 to $20,000 
annual income, seems a little stagger- 
ing to the newcomer. Levine cited the 
figure recently as average for a “fair- 
ly successful artist.” 


Start Modestly 


Meanwhile, what is the: ambitious 
performer to do tilh he can afford 
professional publicity service? With 
intelligence and a measure of ad- 
vance planning he can build a name 
as well as a reputation in his own 
community. And as demand _in- 
creases for concerts, his shoe-string 
publicity campaign can be extended 
to the other areas in which he ap- 
pears. Then, if the soloist possesses 
that kind of magic that makes audi- 
ences want to come back for more 
and is under professional supervi- 
sion, he may develop into # “fairly 
successful artist” or that rara avis, 
the top box-office personality. 

Some time in between, of course, 
he might be forced to go back to 
cobbling and be given a crack at 
$64,000 for his knowledge of music. 
But that is the chance he takes. 


Music Publicity 
On a Shoestring 


Betty A; 


Whether the soloist will handle 
his own publicity or turn the project 
over to a more business-minded rela- 
tive or friend, depends on his own 
tastes and inclinations. But if he is 
to succeed at all as a public figure 
he will, of necessity, have to develop 
some flair for getting his name in 
print, with human interest. 

A surprising number of musicians 
haven't the remotest idea of the op- 
erations of the public media. A little 
time spent investigating in home 
territory is well worth the invest- 
ment, regardless of results. 

The daily newspaper, you will 
find, is interested in news and not 
merely in publicizing the fact that 
young Mario Jan Wolfgang is a 
singer and a “real comer.” There- 
fore, the paper will be happy to 
print a story about your forthcoming 
recital at Municipal Auditorium. 

How much space the story will be 
given depends on a number of things, 
not necessarily given here in the 
order of their importance: 

1. How large the city is and how 
often such programs are given there. 

2. How much space is available 
on the day the soloist hopes the story 
will appear. (Most papers recognize 
release dates within their power.) 

3. How adequate is the informa- 
tion the performer supplies, either 
directly to the paper or through the 
sponsoring committee, 

4. How far in advance he takes 
or sends the copy to the newspaper 
editor. (It stands to reason that a 
release submitted a few hours before 
deadline on the day of the concert 
may not get into print. The editor 
may reason that the program can’t 
be very important after all if the 
persons involved gave it so little ad- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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WOODWINDS 
AND 
BRASSES 


...Give your students that 
“want-to-join-the-band" spirit! 


AT YOUR DEALER'S! 


LaMonte Clarinets 


Grenadilla Wood Outfit... 120.00 
(both with drop-forged nickel ‘plated, “nickel 
silver keys) 
LaMonte Flute and Piccolo 
Flute Outfit 99.00 
Piccolo Outfit wit 99.00 
LaMonte Trumpet, Cornet, Trombone 
LaMonte woodwinds and brasses keep student interest high... 
h with nickel sil d tub ‘ 
with a and tu vbing) _ 128.50 because players progress quickly, integrate with the entire 
ensemble more easily. LaMonte instruments blow freely, give 
Alto Saxophone OUutfit. $223.00 i i ini 
Alto Sexophone Outfit ~-$223.00 excellent tone production, require minimum attention “ae 
Baritone Saxophone OUtfit cen 471.50 whether bought or rented. Ask your dealer to show you the 
LaMonte SUPERIOR Soxophones complete LaMonte line. Compare it with other instruments. 
Alto Saxophone Outfit $275.00 Write f 
Tenor Saxophone Outfit 300.00 rite for free literature today. 
Ie 


| MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS | ‘LAMONTE 
| BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. —5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. - JEAN MARTIN 
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A REVIEW ew be TIMELY AND “UNUSUAL PUBLICA 


BROADCAST HITS FOR Recently published. . . . 14 outstanding radio hits of recent years . . . ar- 
WURLITZER ORGANS ranged by Louis Hollingsworth for the following Wurlitzer models: 
Spinette; Contemperary or Traditional; Models 30, 31, 45 and 46. $1.50 


HITS FOR THE A collection of 24 recent and standard favorites, arranged and edited by 
HAMMOND ORGAN Mark Laub . . . includes “The Song From Moulin Rouge,” “Because of 
ge You,” “It's A Big, Wide, Wonderful World,” and other outstanding 


$1.50 


selections. 


2 FORTY FAVORITE Especially arranged for the Hammond Chord Organ by Mark Laub . 
SONGS FOR THE ay a complete repertoire of songs of every description . . . the perfect 
HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN collection for home and community singing ; $1.50 


SPINET HAMMOND Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies arranged for the Hammond 
FOR THE HOME Spinet Organ . . . special arrangements by Mark Laub... ... $1.25 


TOUCHDOWN! The foremost college song hits in a NEW Accordion Collection . .. EASY 
TO PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl . . . 24 bright and spirited 
selections suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner. 

$1.25 


The BMI RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


All Around the Christmas Tree.......( Klein) It's So Peaceful in the Country... (Wilder) The Things I Love............... (Barlow-Harris ) 
Because of You..( Hammerstein- Wilkinson ) Jezebel (Shanklin ) The 12 Days of Christmas............ (Willan) 
Cornbelt Symphony Love is a Song, from ‘‘Bambi’’.. (Churchill) Wash Me, O Lord!, spiritual....( Tweedy) 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters......(Urguhart) ..(Schertzinger ) We Could Make Such Beautiful Music 
Hail to Our Flag (Teague) Mexicali Rose (Tenney ) (Manners-Sour ) 
High on a Windy Hill_. (Whitney-Kramer ) Rendezvous with a RoOS€..nccccccenccccne-- (Dyer) What is a Boy?.....(Winterhalter) : w. nar. 
Hi, Neighbor! (Owens ) She Wore a Yellow ) What is a Girl ?_...( Winterhalter ): w. nar. 
I Bring You A Song, from “Bambi” Solitaire (Guion) You Walk By.................(Wayne-Raleigh ) 
(Churchill ) The Sorg from Moulin Rouge—'‘Where Is 
I Hear a Rhapsody..........(Fragos-Gasparre) Your Heart” (Auric) Arranged for S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 
It's a Big Wide Wonderful World. (Rox) There I Go... (Zaret-Weiser ) Price — Each 20c - 25¢ 


Write for Your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE — Full-Size Thematic 
Sole Selling Agent 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. ° One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HE psychology of practice in- 
volves an insight into certain 
psychological functions of the human 
mind and nervous system which may 
be interesting to the discriminating 
music teacher and student. Much 
has been written on this subject and 
what I am offering here is by no 
means a complete survey but rather 
material I have gathered and used, 
plus some of my personal experi- 
ences. To me, the subject is of para- 
mount importance in regard to 
student-teacher relationship and 
genuine personal value. Every teach- 
er and student applies a_ certain 
psychology to his work:—some apply 
it with distinction, while others fail 
in the all-important matter of “in- 
terest” and “attention,” which will 
be described later in this discussion. 
We are told by some psychologists 
that memory is a characteristic of all 
matter. A stone that is chipped re- 
tains the scar. A wire that is bent 
once or twice will bend more easily 
the next time. Pathways in the ani- 
mal nervous system, once impressed, 
will later respond more easily to the 
same impression because of decreased 
resistance. 

In musical thought, then, it is easy 
to comprehend that the more time 
spent in forming the impression 
(through intense practice), the deep- 
er the scar upon the nervous system 
and the more easily the memory will 
yield to past experiences. 

We are also told that retention is 


Frederick Wilkins is the solo flutist of the 
popular “Voice of Firestone” program on 
radio and television. He has been a suc- 


cessful teacher at the Juilliard School of 
Music, the Manhattan School of Music and 
elsewhere. 
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a physiological affair. Sensations of 
tone, timbre, color, touch, etc. do not 
exist in the memory unless they are 
stimulated, During the period of re- 
tention “memories” are non-existent; 
however, the changes in the nervous 
system due to previous experience 
with tone, timbre, color, etc. remain 
and will yield more rapidly to stimu- 
lation. It is also pointed out that it 
is probable that no retention is ever 
completely lost. 

This seems to open up an almost 
unlimited field of human endeavor, 
whether it be musical or something 
else. Indeed, we can point to the 
extraordinary musical muind of Tos- 
canini as one example, or to Jim Far- 
ley, who seems to remember the 
name of every person he ever met. 
Howard Barlow, conductor of the 
“Voice of Firestone,” displays his 
remarkable powers of musical mem- 
ory every Monday night via the 
famous Radio and Television pro- 
gram over the ABC network. His 
memory capacity seems to be un- 
limited. The retentiveness and sub- 
sequent recollective abilities of these 
people is unusual to a degree and 
undoubtedly is fired by the basic 
factor of memory, which is interest. 

However, I should like to point 
out that an organist playing with all 
ten fingers, plus foot pedals, creating 
nuances with knees, reading four lines 
of music (harmonically and melod- 
ically) with proper arrangement of 
stops plus an interpretative concept 
of the music, and wondering whether 
the sopranos will be flat on their next 
entrance and spoil his lunch, is actu- 
ally performing approximately 175 
co-ordinated mental and _ physical 
feats and is no less remarkable than 
the more heralded genius. 

The spark of interest must be with 
us all the way and is the main in- 
gredient of memory, just as flour is 


Analyzed 


FREDERICK WILKINS 


Memory 


the chief ingredient of bread. Wil- 
liam James says, most tellingly: “‘In- 
terest alone gives accent and em- 
phasis, light and shade, background 
and foreground, intelligible perspec- 
tive”... “it varies in every creature, 
but without it the consciousness of 
every creature would be gray and 
chaotic. . . .” 

But this not enough. William 
James says again that attention is 
another vital factor in the improve- 
ment of the mind. He says: “Atten- 
tion is the taking possession by the 
mind in clear and vivid form of one 
out of what seem several simultane- 
ously possible objects or trains of 
thought. Focalization, concentration 
of consciousness, are of its essence. 
It implies withdrawal from some 
things in order to deal effectively with 
others, and is a condition which has 
a real opposite in the confused, 
dazed, scatter-brained state... .” 

Every creature will vary in his 
“interest” and his ability to take 
charge of his “attention.” Let us, 
therefore, try to classify some of the 
variations. 

People can be divided into certain 
groups according to their powers of 
reception. Those who are “eye- 
minded” retain best the things which 
they see; those who are “ear- 
minded” those things which they 
hear and, finally, the “motor- 
minded” those things conveyed to 
the brain cells and nervous system 
through some motion. 

It will naturally follow that we 
are not all equally strong in these 
divisions, It is necessary, therefore, 
to find the weakness in our reception 
and place the emphasis there until a 
proper result is noted, 

For example, an individual who is 
lacking in motor-mindedness is very 
likely to have difficulty in feats of co- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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BAND 


SCHOOL of FASHION DESIGN 


Elementary 


Waukegan, Illinois 
BERNARD H. STINER, Director 


. College 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
KILTIE BAND 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
GEORGE E. REYNOLDS, Director 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


Meet the 
Conductors 


Several informal discus- 
sion periods will be held 
| during which you may 
meet with any of the 
conductors appearing at 
the exposition and dis- 
cuss your interests and 
problems. 


Instrumental 
Demonstrations 


The foremost professional 
performers on the more 
unusual band instruments 

+ will give demonstrations 
of playing techniques. 


Write for registration 
applications to 


presents its 


BAND EXPOSITION 


November 23rd and 24th 


* 225 West 24th Street > New York City 


A PROGRAM OF BAND MATERIALS 


FEATURING THREE OUTSTANDING SCHOOL BANDS 


High School 


WAUKEGAN GRADE SCHOOL BAND CLEVELAND HEIGHTS H. S. BAND 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
JOHN FARINACCI, Director 


+ 
Plus the professional group 


THE BBA CONCERT BAND 


Under the supervison of 


FREDERICK FENNELL 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Guest Conductors 
DON GILLIS 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 
MORTON GOULD 


A DYNAMIC NEW APPROACH to BAND BETTERMENT 


Rapidly growing music 
programs throughout 
the country have cre- 
ated many new prob- 
lems for Band Directors. 
Our overcrowded 
schools and heavy 
teaching schedules have 
burdened the music pro- 
gram with many difficul- 
ties making this rapid 
expansion a cumber- 
some situation. 


BBA was formed in 
1955 to further good 
band music in the East- 
ern States by ieaders in 
the music industry who 
aim to contribute ideas, 


‘tools and encourage- 


ment for the develop- 
ment of Better Bands in. 
your community. 


@ EACH GRADE OF BAND MUSIC WILL BE PLAYED BY 
AN ORGANIZATION ON THE APPROPRIATE LEVEL 
The elementary, high school and college bands will 
perform music appropriate to their own level. 


@ ALL MATERIALS PRESENTED WILL BE WELL REHEARSED AND 
CONDUCTED BY THE REGULAR DIRECTOR OF EACH BAND 


_ @ THE PROGRAM WILL NOT BE CONFINED TO NEW MUSIC 
A variety of the best band publications available 


today will be programmed and exhibited. 


@ EXHIBITS—LEADING MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND INSTRUMENT 


MANUFACTURERS 


BAND BETTERMENT ASSOCIATES - Room 507 - 1270 Avenue of Americas « New York 20, N. Y. 
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OLEY SPEAKS 
(1874-1948) 


OR many years Oley Speaks was 
as well known as a singer as he 
is today as a composer. Perhaps it was 
this platform experience that gave 
him his almost uncanny instinct for 
effective climaxes and dramatic sus- 
pense—elements that concert artists 
like most in songs. Do not suppose 
for an instant, however, that there is 
anything artificially theatrical about 
the songs Speaks has written: Sylvia, 
Morning, On the Road to Mandalay 
and others. ‘They are of lasting value 
chiefly because they are absolutely 
sincere and unaffected, and because 
their melodies have a simple, folk- 
like quality that exerts an imme- 
diate appeal and makes them easily 
remembered. 

Speaks’ method of writing songs 
was in itself a key to their natural, 
unforced charm. When he had read 
a poem he wanted to set to music, 
he memorized it and then sat mus- 
ing over the piano keyboard. His 
fingers wandered idly about at first, 
and after awhile the opening phrase, 
or some other part of the song, came 
to his mind. Then, unless the song 
was finished quickly, it was never 
written at all. That’s the way Sylvia 
was composed; he read Clinton Scol- 
lard’s verses in a magazine, and the 
next day went to the piano and 
wrote the song in an hour’s time. 

Speaks was born at Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio (near Columbus). Like 
many artists at some stage in their 
careers, he first tried his hand at 
business, and worked for a time in 
a railway office at Columbus. He 
realized that he was not very good 
at this job, however, and he soon 
moved to New York where he could 
seriously study singing — with Dr. 
Karl Dufft, J. Armour Galloway and 
the famous Emma Thursby. 
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He soon became established as a 
church-singer. From 1898 to 1901 
he was baritone-soloist at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, and for the 
following five years at St. Thomas’ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, both 
in New York. As a concert baritone 
he appeared in recitals throughout 
the United States, and was engaged 
as soloist by leading choral organ- 
izations and musical societies, 

The fact that his first song was 
written spontaneously did not mean 
that its composer had an easy time 
placing it. He finally lost count of 
the number of publishers he showed 
it to before it found a welcome in 
the catalogue of the old firm of 
Luckhardt & Belder. This song 
(Thou Gazest at the Stars) is still in 
print, and it is hard to understand 
why it failed to find ready accept- 
ance; it is a thoroughly pleasant 


—Photo hy Courtesy of ASCAP 


little song, altogether characteristic 
of its composer and the two hundred 
and fifty songs that followed it. 
Speaks’ reputation as a song com- 
poser was of course built largely on 
the tremendous vogue of On the 
Road to Mandalay. Through his 
stirring musical setting he has be- 
come almost as closely identified 
with the poem as its famous author, 
the late Rudyard Kipling. The sales 
of Mandalay have run over one mil- 
lion copies, and it has been sung by 
virtually every singer who uses the 
English language, in dialect and out. 
Yet On the Road to Mandalay 
was not the composer’s own favorite 
among his songs. His strongest affec- 
tion was reserved for Sylvia, which 
he considered the best song he ever 
wrote. Perhaps he was right for Sylvia 
is an altogether lovely creature, 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Good Reading... 


Good Listening for 
ood Teaching 


RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG 


Here RCA Victor lists more than 
1000 of its educational recordings, 
arranging them for quick reference 
with classroom teachers specifically 
in mind. You'll find all the latest 
RCA Victor offerings to make cur- 
ricula more vivid and effective in 
music, languages, social studies and 
many other fields. 


In the Red Seal section alone are 
more than 700 listings, professionally 


...ten cents and the coupon bring your copy quickly! 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmks. ® 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


annotated for grade and ability and 
suggested uses. A wealth of other 
information includes a section on 
various orchestra instruments— 
Budget Library plan for progressive 
purchases—tips on record storage 
and care. 


Remember . . . for your convenience, 
all items in the Catalog are in imme- 
diate supply and available from your 
authorized RCA Victor dealer. 


...NOW’S THE TIME 
TO GET YOUR COPY! 


> 128 pages, over 1000 listings. 


» Educational records including 
rhythms, listening, singing... folk 
dances...language courses... 
square dances. 

>» Red Seal records annotated for 
easy selection and use. 


» Children’s records selected from 
“Little Nipper” series, appropriately 
graded. 


» Complete price information. 


Name 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. L-4 1-32 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


Please mail my RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog. I enclose 10c. 


Address 


CAMDEN, N.J. 


State 


City 
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Father Loved Music 


RuTH W. 


F you happen to be a member of 

any small town High School grad- 
uation class in southeastern Iowa 
between the years 1910-1920, you 
remember us: The Worrell Family 
Orchestra, We were the little group 
just to the left of the pulpit,—the 
tall man with his three young daugh- 
ters surrounded by various instru- 
ments, and the jittery lady pianist at 
the old, out-of-tune upright. You sat 
stifly in the row of seven or eight 
graduates, facing us and the crowded 
church. The exercises were held then 
in church auditoriums, filled with 
admiring, perspiring friends and rel- 
atives. Twisted streamers of crepe 
paper in your class colors, usually 
pink and green, spiraled down from 
the chandelier, and directly back of 
your rigid head in large letters, was 
spelled out your stirring class motto, 
“Onward and Upward.” You all sat 
like statues, except for the tortured 
feet of the girls, shifting in their 
high, white, laced shoes. To this day, 
the first bars of the Poet and Peasant 
Overture, our opening number, 
must bring back this scene in your 
book of memories. 

At least, nostalgic chords are stirred 
in me, for I could not have been 
more than ten, when we were run- 
ning all over southeast Iowa, play- 
ing for school comniencements, 
church socials, lodge benefits, 
dings, receptions and what have you. 
And I do not remember any qualms 


Ruth Worrell Stevens is the daughter of 
B. O. Worrell, an Ohio music teacher, band 
leader and composer. The family moved to 
Ottumwa, Iowa, during her childhood, and 
she grew up as a practical musician, playing 
piano and cello as well as the cornet. 
Eventually she became a Chautauqua per- 
former and is now also active as a speaker 
and writer on music. 
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STEVENS 


that we might be pretty schmaltzy, 
fall apart in public, or anything like 
that. We would take a whack at 
anything. Why, I supposedly played 
a harp for a society wedding, when 
I didn’t or don’t know any more 
about playing a harp than you do. 
But the bride wanted a harp, and 
that she had, And I had my first long 
dress, (borrowed for the occasion 
and fairly engulfing me), learned a 
few chords, and plunked them out. 
As the guests drifted in and out dur- 
ing the reception, I don’t suppose 
they realized we had played Love's 
Old Sweet Seng about fourteen 
times. 

Besides scores of local appearances, 
our professional concerts with paid 
admissions seem to have been held 
mostly in small-town Methodist 
churches, and in the dead of winter. 
But whatever the denomination, we 
were assured of one thing in com- 
mon,—remote powder room facilities, 
situated out in the drifts somewhere, 
that would have been a challenge to 
Admiral Byrd. 

Our programs were set up as is 
any variety program to this day, al- 
ternating between the sentimentally 
serious and the comical. For ex- 


ample, my sister Katharine, who 
must have been about eight and 
looked younger, would sit in a small 
chair and rock her dolly to sleep, 
while singing a lullaby voicing all 
her own longing for her mother who 
had died. And ours just had, and 
the audience knew it, so there would 
not be a dry eye in the place when 
she was through. Then I would have 
to bring them to with a dilly of a 
reading. Wearing a  “fascinator” 
shawl over my Dt bob, and ten 
cent specs ou the ¢. of my nose, I 
represented an old courtry mother 
whose daughter Ann Maria had 
“yest returned from the female semi- 
nary over on Bean Corner; what she 
don’t know ain’t worth knowin’!” 
Ann Maria’s beau comes for a visit, 
a suave number who parts his hair 
in the middle to balance his brains 
alike on both sides. He comes to 
grief by sitting in the chair where 
Uncle Ezra had parked his rheu- 
matiz plasters. They harden, so the 
chair gets up too, when he goes to 
kneel before his beloved for the big 
question. Don’t ask me how this 
could have reduced the audience to 
hysterics, but it did. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Give 


MORE SONGS 10 
GROW ON 


A Best-Selling 
Collection of 
American Folk Songs 
by 
2, BEATRICE LANDECK 
$3.50 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Bldg. * Radio City * New York 


advanced student. 


PAUL HINDEMITH’S 
TRADITIONAL HARMONY 
A practical and concentrated harmony course 
provides instruction and exercises for the 
Book !—$2.00 Book I1—$2.50 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


CARL SANDBURG’S 
NEW AMERICAN SONGBAG 


The story of a nation told in words and music 
by the Poet of the People—a rare collection of 
musical Americana . . . Clothbound library 
edition, illustrated $2.50 
BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


For Piano Teachers, though well- 
equipped with knowledge, are as 
yet lacking in experience 


ON TEACHING 
THE PIANO 
By HETTY BOLTON 
Price $3.00 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 E. 48th St. New York 17 


Complete Miniature Score 
“BRIGADOON" 


A colorful edition of the complete sant: score in 
Full size Cloth Bound Edition ........... $8.00 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
RCA Bidg. « Radio City *« New York 20, N. Y. 


The Balanced Clarinet Choir 


By ALFRED REED 
“One of the most significant contributions to 
the art of band instrumentation” 


18 pp., 25 Cents 
Write G. Leblanc Corp., Kenosha, Wis., for the 


name of your nearest dealer 


MUSIC IN LIFE AND EDUCATION 


Walter Carroll 
An intelligent and lucid approach to 
the art and teaching of music. 1.50 


1619 Broadwa 
Mills Music, Inc. 


New Fifth Edition in nine 
Your Lover of Music beautiful volumes — 8,398 


Deserves the Best pages, thousands of illustra- 
tions, edited by Eric Blom. 
The supreme gift! Hand- 


50. “Music Bible” — 
. Y. Times. Send postcard 
4 iter for extended payment 
ST. MARTIN'S 
BSS, Dept. N, 103 Park 


N. 
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Sigmund Spaeth’s ‘55 Art Songs”’ 


All in English, including more than thirty new 
translations of the classics . . . the most prac- 
tical collection for paces students and con- 
cert artists $1.00 


c. ¢. BIRCHARD & CO. 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 


THE BOOK OF A 
THOUSAND SONGS 


Contains more than a 
THOUSAND standard songs 
of every description. 


For playing or singing! 
03616 . . . $6.00 
CARL FISCHER INC. 
62 Cooper Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 
Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles 


BUHNENWERK of Richard Strauss 


produced in Munich with 


; includes 10 color 

y Strauss, an essay by Willi Schuh. (Intro. & 
Essay in Ger. & Eng.) 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES, Box 418, Lynbrook, L.I. 
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HE foundation of any success- 
ful plan to preserve the boy’s 
singing voice during adolescence is 
the “comfortable range” policy. As 
the “alto-tenor plan,” for example, 
is carried out in the junior high 
school, a boy is transferred to the 
next lower classification as soon as 
he begins to have difficulty with the 
highest notes of the one he is in. 
Thus the lowest notes have an op- 
portunity to develop, while the high- 
est notes, being unused, gradually 
disappear. Success with the alto- 
tenor plan lies in encouraging the 
voice to lower, for that is what Na- 
ture intends it to do. Accordingly, 
when there is any doubt about the 
classification of a voice during the 
adolescent period, it is best to put 
the boy in the lower one, with the 
proviso that he must never force the 
lowest notes. If he is taught to real- 
ize the importance of singing only in 
his comfortable range, he will never 
need to force, and with the music 
that is today available to suit all the 
voice conditions in the junior high 
school, forcing is uncalled for. 
Obviously the “comfortable range”’ 
lies within the full range. A_boy’s 
full range should therefore be noted 
at each voice test, for the change be- 
tween tests reveals the rate at which 
the voice is changing (lowering in 
pitch). If the rate is slow, the full 
range may be more or less stationary 
for a time, possibly for more than a 
semester, but less than a year; if the 
rate is more rapid, the full range is 
likely to alter during a semester. On 
the other hand, the comfortable 
range of the changing voice at any 


Duncan McKenzie is remembered as one 
of the most distinguished music educators 
in America’s history. This article represents 
a chapter in his new book, TRAINING 
THE BOY’S CHANGING VOICE, pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and here quoted by spe- 
cial permission. 
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The Boy’s Changing Voice 


DUNCAN McKENZIE 


stage remains about the same for a 
time: generally speaking, a semester 
for quickly changing voices, and a 
year or longer for slowly changing 
ones, This comparative stability of 
the comfortable range makes it pos- 
sible to classify boys’ voices accord- 
ing to the alto-tenor plan and carry 
out the type of choral program that 
exists today in the junior high 
school. 

A certain amount of flexibility in 
classifying changing voices is pos- 
sible; that is to say, a boy may be 
put temporarily in the classification 
above or below the one he is in. It 
depends on his comfortable range at 
the time. Thus, a boy classified as a 
second soprano may be temporarily 
classified as a first soprano, or as an 
alto; or a boy classified as an alto 
may be temporrily classified as a 
second soprano, or as an alto-tenor. 
This flexibility of classification is 
possible when the ranges of the two 
classifications overlap and the boy 


thas a comfortable range that covers 


the ranges of both: if, for instance, 
when classified as second soprano he 
can comfortably sing the first so- 
prano part, or as second soprano he 
can comfortably sing the alto part; 
and similarly when as alto he is as- 
signed to second soprano, or to alto- 
tenor. The teacher should take ad- 
vantage of this flexibility only as oc- 
casion demands, to get a better bal- 
ance of parts or to bolster up a weak 
section. 

If a voice is changing quickly and 
if the speaking voice shows that the 
transition to the changed status has 
started, it is not advisable to have an 
alto-tenor sing alto, even if he can, 
because of the policy of encouraging 
the boy to find his changed voice. If 
the voice is changing slowly, how- 
ever, there is no reason why an alto- 
tenor should not sing alto when nec- 
essary, provided the part is comfort- 
able for him. 

The voice classification within a 
group of boys with changing voices 

(Continued on page 38) 


The Player-Piano Returns in an Improved Form 
—Photo by Courtesy of Hardman Peck & Company 
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Relaxation Techniques 


for Musicians 


RHODA WINTER ELLIS 


and 


Grecory S$. BROOKS 


ELAXATION is more than just 

relaxing! The mid-day nap, af- 
ter dinner snooze, going fishing, re- 
clining on the beach in: the sun or 
sitting in the front row of a theatre, 
while time-consuming and rest-offer- 
ing for the moment, do little to help 
the individual to meet the continual 
stresses and energy-consuming acti- 
vities of hour-to-hour living. The 
ability to master the skill of con- 
scious relaxation, as well as to un- 
derstand what relaxation means to 
the active, waking, moving individ- 
ual, will provide a real tool for the 
musician, among others, to get maxi- 
mum work and enjoyment out of 
minimum muscular and _psychologi- 
cal efforts. Relaxation skills can not 
only make life pleasanter but also 
help to make individuals more pleas- 
ant to live with. 

Relaxation, as discussed in this ar- 
ticle, means neuro-muscular relaxa- 
tion, plus the ability to cope emo- 
tionally with difficult situations, The 
two are interwoven and closely al- 
lied. All doing, moving and activity 
of any kind requires muscle effort. 

Stated simply, muscles are put to 
work by means of our neuro-muscular 
system. Part of this system is under 
our voluntary control. A violin bow 
must be moved and we can control 
the amount of effort and the loca- 
tion and direction of the movement. 
Relaxation skills can help the indi- 
vidual develop his sensitivity to the 


Rhoda Winter Ellis is a staff lecturer and 
Gregory S. Brooks Executive Director of the 
Relaxation Techniques and Research Insti- 
tute, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which provides training and _ instruction 
along the lines outlined in this article. Fur- 
ther details are available on application to 
the Institute. 
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amount of muscle effort he exerts to 
do many tasks (kinesthetic sensiti- 
vity). As through our auditory sense 
we become more aware of changes 
im sound, such as pitch, volume etc., 
so through our ability to feel and di- 
rect movement (kinesthetic sense), 
we can become more sensitive to 
changes in our movement effort. 
Relaxation also deals with the 
emotional or psychological manifes- 
tations or ramifications of our reac- 
tions. Certain situations, people, 
ideas or problems may cause individ- 
uals to feel “tight, tense, jittery, ner- 
vous or ever-tired.”” Often, new and 
challenging tasks, such as learning 
an unfamiliar score or playing or 
singing under a different conductor, 
not only cause more muscle effort 
than necessary to accomplish such 
tasks, but also create what is com- 
monly called an “emotional” strain. 
We do not have a relaxed attitude 


—Ben Roth Agency 


toward either the task, the situation, 
the group or the individual. Most 
psychologists, physiologists and re- 
laxologists agree that movement and 
feelings are interrelated. If, then, an 
individual feels himself getting over- 
tense, disturbed or fatigued, he be- 
comes “inhibited” and_ restrained 
and incapable of freeing his talent 
and creative forces. Through relaxa- 
tion techniques, along with other 
logical ways of adult thinking, he 
can help himself to overcome these 
energy-consuming, fatiguing, unwar- 
ranted feelings and thereby meet 
the situation in a more relaxed, 
opener, freer, less hostile manner. 

All activity and life require cer- 
tain amounts of effort, excitement 
and drive. Relaxation merely chan- 
nels the efforts—physical, psycholog- 
ical and intellectual—for their most 
efficient utilization. 

The musician, or any performing 
artist, is continually in need of the 
ability to relax. Take the matter of 
technique. The musician needs to 
be able to play his instrument well, 
with enough control, but at the 
same time enough agility to perform 
passages which require changes of 
tempo, quality and feeling. A tense, 
rigid, tight hand will never produce 
beautiful tones. Through movement 
sensitivity the musician can better 
control the needed changes of effort 
required to produce “good tech- 
nique.” 

The continual stress and strain of 
constant practice, of going over and 
over the same notes, will be less fa- 
tiguing if the musician can, through 
specific relaxation techniques, relax 
his entire body while he is practic- 
ing. Sitting in a chair, or standing, 
under the pressures of learning and 
perfecting a new piece, are havoc- 
causing factors in many rehearsal 
sessions. With proper consideration 
for posture, correct body alignment, 
efficient use of the “unworking”’ sets 

‘of muscles, practice can be made 
pleasant and learning greatly facili- 
tated. In fact, the whole area of pos- 
ture will be beneficial to the musi- 
cian, not only in rehearsal situations, 
but in stage performance as well. 
How many times has an audience al- 
ready made up its mind about a per- 
former, before a sound is produced 
or uttered, by the manner in which 
he walks onto the stage, or stands in 
readiness to begin? Too often, musi- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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AUDITION 


HESE horribly amusing cartoons are the 

work of Glen Morley, formerly a cellist 
and part-time librarian with the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Erich Leinsdorf was 
at that time conductor of the orchestra and 
wrote an appreciative Foreword for Mr. Mor- 
ley, introducing the cartoons. Mr. Leinsdorf’s 
picture appears on the wall, in the company 
of some other well known conductors. The 
artist himself calls these cartoons “a ‘Trilogy 
which needs no explanation to the symphony 
player. All symphony men have at one time 
or another suffered through one or more of 
these sessions, and the less said about them 
the better.” 
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By Glen Morley 
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A vital part of growing up is having “fun” that can be 
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ordination. He will probably have 
an uneven technique and be unable 
to cope with difficult passages. He 
will probably have inferior rhythmic 
sense and have difficulty following 
the baton. 

It is logical to assume, then, that 
the remedy to be applied would be 
intense rythmical practice in scales, 
intervals and general exercises in co- 
ordination. 

It is possible to confuse a weakness 
in motor-mindedness with a weak- 
ness in eye-mindedness. A weakness 
in the latter may result in errors of 
performance because of the inablity 
of the individual to translate the 
notation into appropriate fingerings 
and rythmical thought. If the per- ° 
former can play more accurately 
without the music, then it is very 
likely that his weakness is eye-mind- 
edness, In this case, an intense effort 
in sight-reading is recommended. I 
can speak with some authority on 
eye-mindedness, as it is one of my 
failings, and although it has im- 
proved through training and experi- 
ence, still that wire in my nervous 
system is less impressionable than 
the others. For example, I Jearned to 
play the flute “by ear” and fooled 
my early teachers at many a lesson 
(or so I thought), However, it is 
apparent that strong ear-mindedness 
can lead to the evil of an uncommon 
weakness in eye-mindedness. On the 
other hand, one must be cognizant 
of the danger of over-emphasis. It is 
possible to thwart the powers of one 
division by over-emphasis on an- 
other. For illustration, we all know 
individuals who play with excellent 
technique, but the tonal quality is 
completely uninteresting. This is a 
perfect example of ear-mindedness 
and is often the result of over-em- 
phasis of the other divisions, ° 

In the limited treatment of this 
subject, as presented here, I have 
touched upon only a few ideas and 
what appears to me as basic facts 
and their importance to the subject. 
It is obvious that the treatment is 
cursory at best, and much more re- 
mains to be said. It is my opinion 
and the opinion of others that the 
scope of the human mind is incon- 
ceivable, being limited only by the 
means we use to develop it. b>D> 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


FOR THE CHORUS 
James F. Murphy 


HE development of musician- 

ship in every member of the 
Chorus is a major responsibility ot 
the director. 

He should have a clear under- 
standing of what 
is involved, some 
diagnostic — ability 
of vocal problems, 
a great deal of or- 
ganizational ability 
for superior learn- 
ing experiences, 
and a broad cul- 
‘tural background. 

The requirement last mentioned 
is self-evident. However, what is in- 
volved in developing musicianship 
requires some explanation. A high 
degree of teaching skill is required, 
with the objective of helping the 
Chorus grow in the power to pro- 


duce musical results consistently. 
These results stem from various 
sources, 


Increased knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the symbolism found in 
any score, for example, accelerates 
insight, important in sight-reading. 
Both auditory imagery and rhythmic 
perception are subject to training, 
along with correct vocal production. 
Added to this is the need to cultivate 
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And how can it be effectively and efficiently 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


HILE some might argue about confusing means and ends, few if any music 
teachers would take issue with the proposition that the cultivation of 


musicianship is a chief aim of music teaching. But what is this much sought goal? 


this important problem we have asked four music educators in different fields for 
brief treatments of the problem from the standpoint of their specializations. We 
believe the readers of the Round Table will find these statements by Walter 
Robert, Ira Singleton, James Murphy and Leland Green interesting and_pro- 
vocative. We certainly have. 


developed? ‘To shed some light on 


discriminating, musical feeling. Al- 
though aroused directly to the music 
itself, the quality of the musical feel- 
ing to be sought is an emotional 
response to the beauty built into the 
structure of the composition. 

The over-all objective of devel- 
oping musicianship is accelerated 
through musical intelligence, or its 
equivalent, which is the ability to 
comprehend the meaning and _in- 
terest of musical compositions. In 
other words, the director must try 
to do everything possible to help the 
Chorus grow in the power to grasp 
and respond to the relationships 
within the music. 

Since the regularly scheduled re- 
hearsal is the logical time and place 
for developing musicianship, some re- 
marks on procedures seem in order. 

The physical environment should 
be highly conducive to learning. 
Good acoustics should prevail in 
aesthetic surroundings. The various 
non-musical aspects such as attend- 


ance checking, distributing and col- 
lecting music, etc, should be well 


organized and established so that 
they become self-generating. ‘These 
matters are related to musicianship 
indirectly, by reflecting respect, 
credit and honor upon musical par- 
ticipation. 

It goes without saying, every re- 
hearsal should have definite musical 
goals, announced somewhere near 


. porarily while a new work is under- 


—J.M.W. 


the beginning and understood by 
all. From time to time these goals 
may be a development of aims par- 
tially attained at the previous meet-- 
ing. The smart director will acknowl- 
edge every successful effort with a 
compliment. This is just good sense 
in promoting growth. 

Mastering a song selection is a 
developmental process, ‘The sequence 
might be somewhat as follows: At 
first a run-through of the whole song 
if possible, so that music and words 
may be roughly but firmly grasped. 
Specializing or particularizing usu- 
ally follows as difficulties arise. This 
practice serves the Chorus and gives 
the director credit for alertness. An 
inordinate number of stops for the 
purpose of making corrections is 
unwise if general frustration follows. 
One cannot expect artistic results 
too soon. ‘The experienced director 
knows that every artistic effect must 
have its antecedent of preparatory 
work. The process continues in a 
sequence of synthesis-analysis-synthe- 
sis and the selection is retired tem- 


taken. 

In the main, these are some of the 
suggestions, recommendations, de- 
vices and observations which I have 
found effective in the development 
of musicianship: 

Introduce each song with refer- 
ences to its nature and mood, since 
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the Voice in mood and feeling is 
highly responsive to the expression 
of purposeful, musical intention. 

Keep several songs in the learning 
process at the same time. 

Begin the rehearsal with one or 
two older songs which have been 
fairly well learned, paying special 
attention to intonation, tone quality, 
dynamics, phrasing and nuance, and 
general expression. End the rehear- 
sal in more or less the same manner. 

From time to time, and especially 
near a concert date, impress upon all 
the various details over which great 
pains have been taken, such as pia- 
nissimos, the balance of tone so that 
each entry is heard distinctly, and 
each inner melody is duly promi- 
nent, and of course the maintenance 
of pitch at critical points. . 

Devote the latter part of rehear- 
sals from time to time to special 
sectional rehearsals of divisions ex- 
periencing unusual difficulty. 

Repetitions, indispensable to re- 
hearsals, can be made _ pleasurable 
by ieminding the Chorus that each 
repetition is the renewal of some- 
thing old and the emergence of 
something new, Handled somewhat 
as here suggested, repetition gives the 
joy of successful conquest. 

Have everybody sing in unison 
both the subject and the answer of 
fugal compositions until these parts 
are practically learned by heart. 
This will result in brilliant attack 
in performance, Likewise, should the 
music be florid, have the whole choir 
sing each part softly, in unison. This 
will give fluency to the extended 
melodic runs, divisions and roulades, 
and will promote vocal agility. 

Program about two a cappella se- 
lections to develop independence 
and self-reliance among members of 
the Chorus. 

Study some selections during re- 
hearsal, unassisted by any support- 
ing instrument. Reading ability and 
auditory imagery are thereby pro- 
moted. 

Work for clean attack and release 
in problems of articulation and 
enunciation. The first thing to add 
to clear articulation is correct rhe- 
torical accent. 

The idea in phrasing is to allow 
the musical performance to breathe, 
as it were, while preserving the lit- 
eral phrase-thought. Discuss _phras- 
ing with the Chorus followed by 
specific directions on where to pencil 
in the phrase and breath marks. 
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Commit the entire concert pro- 
gram to memory for elasticity and 
rapport, thus giving practical effect 
to any new demand of interpreta- 
tion. At the concert the Chorus 
should become a reflex of the direc- 
tor’s wishes. 

Evaluation, self-evaluation that is, 
contributes to progress in power to 
produce musical results. Therefore 
make tape-recordings periodically. 
In this respect too, urge attendance 
at “live” concerts, as not even the 
finest recordings of professional or- 
ganizations or artists can give the 
sense of immediacy, power and rich- 
ness communicated by the living 
performers in a concert hall, 

The above suggestions are by 
no means exhaustive. They are 
presented for what they may bring 
in helping the Chorus to grow in 
musicianship while achieving a nice 
balance of the composer’s general 
structural plan. >>> 


James F. Murphy is a member of the 
music staff of the High School of Music 
and Art in New York City, where he teaches 
conducting, theory and various instruments. 
Mr. Murphy is also Director of the Albertus 
Magnus College Chorus in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


BASIC MUSICIANSHIP 
Walter Robert 
A ingredients of musicianship 
term, 


incidentally, that is 
one of the most complex in the 
whole vocabulary with which we 
refer to things musical) have been 
. studied by various 
authors and have 
been grouped into 
several categories. 
While some au- 
thors believe that 
the ability to sing 
sounded tones cor- 
rectly is enough in- 
dication of poten- 
tial musicianship, others go so far 
as to say that only the possession of 
“absolute” pitch and a high degree of 
retention of rhythmic and melodic 
units are sufficient to insure musical 
development. Generally speaking, 
the components of musicianship are 
(1) sensory qualities, (2) composi- 
tional awareness, (3) kinesthetic 
qualities, and (4) sensitivity for time 
and rhythm. 


In regard to all these categories 
opinions vary as to whether the mere 
recognition is sufficient to insure 
musical development or whether a 
high degree of retention is also re- 
quired, as for instance, the retention 
of pitch referred to as “absolute.” 
The question is also open whether 
the ability to project these qualities 
in performance is part of musician- 
ship or whether we can speak of pas- 
sive musicianship, sometimes referred 
to as “musicality.” 

If there is any one quality which 
I would single out as the trademark 
of musicianship, it is the ability to 
integrate, to synthesize the various 
factors that go into the making of a 
musical composition and its perform- 
ance, and to project this synthesis. 

Music is an organism in which 
melody, rhythm, texture, tone color, 
tempo and dozens of other factors 
share. No one factor can properly 
be singled out, because they are all 
interdependent. In harmonic analy- 
sis, for instance, the study of the 
chord structure cannot be divorced 
from the tempo of the piece because 
the same composition played in 
adagio would imply an entirely dif- 
ferent harmonic rhythm. A _ faster 
pace would reduce harmonies which 
warrant analysis as entities in them- 
selves to passing chords, passing 
tones, apoggiaturas, etc. In the same 
way, rhythm and phrasing are ob- 
viously interconnected and depend- 
ent on each other, and so all along 
the line. Musicianship, then, re- 
quires first the ability to analyze 
music and to be conscious of per- 
formance values. 

Some of these component factors 
are a legitimate objective of tradi- 
ditional music courses, Harmony is 
studied in every music school; and 
] will, therefore, disregard this promi- 
nent feature of the musical organism. 
It is my opinion that musicianship 
is as much determined by awareness 
of the factors of tempo, rhythm, mel- 
ody and tone color as by a conscious 
or subconscious ability to analyze 
harmonically; yet there is in these 
fields no body of teaching literature. 
No set rules can be given because 
tempo, rhythm, etc. vary from com- 
position to composition, from person 
to- person, and from performance to 
performance; and anything said in 
print about these qualities of music 
is usually the more wrong the more 
it tries to be normative rather than 
descriptive. 
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I believe that the latest sensible 
statement about rhythm was made 
by a man who for this feat alone per- 
haps deserves to be made a saint: St. 
Augustine. I am referring to his 
statement: “All meter has rhythm 
but not all rhythm has meter.” The 
first endeavor, perhaps, in teaching 
musicianship—especially at the piano 
—is to ineulcate this distinction and 
make it come alive in the student's 
musical make-up. I would go so, far 
as to say that our metric notation 
has had more disastrous effects than 
any other single feature of our mu- 
sical tradition. This is particularly 
true of the piano which, whether we 
like it or not, is to some extent a 
percussion instrument; therefore the 
tendency. to confuse meter and 
rhythm is here particularly strong. 
I would say that good piano-playing 
presupposes an awareness of the 
inherent tension, and discrepancy, 
between the obvious metric arrange- 
ment and the rhythm which under- 
lies it. It is particularly in the music 
of the so-called Classical Period that 
the student most frequently is un- 
aware of this discrepancy and goes 
happily thump-thumping along, ac- 
centing the first beat of every meas- 
ure without even suspecting that 
there are in this music rhythmic 
rises and falls which compensate for 
metric regularity and monotony. 
Where these rhythmic rises and falls 
are cannot be put down im hard and 
fast rules, valid for all pieces, ‘The 
rhythmic flow is individual for each 
composition and open to endless 
argument. Yet certain signposts there 
are. Harmonic tension often implies 
rhythmic stress; the rise or fall of a 
melodic line may indicate rhythmic 
tension or relaxation; a thickening 
or thinning of the texture may 
imply an accentuation, apart from 
the fact that certain conventional 
signs—marcato, crescendo etc.—indi- 
cate the most frequent deviations of 
the rhythmic flow from the metric 
mode. Musicianship, then, and the 
teaching of musicianship should be 
concerned first and foremost with 
awareness of rhythm and its integra- 
tion into the fabric of music. 

To sum up, I would say that mu- 
sicianship consists of the ability to 
analyze (consciously or instinctively) 
the fabric of music into its compon- 
ent factors, always keeping the rela- 
tion of the components to each other 
and to the whole in mind; it consists 
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further in the ability to reintegrate 
these components in an act of per- 
sonal synthesis and to project this 
synthesis in performance. 

Among the components to be 
stressed in the development of mu- 
sicianship, those are of prime impor- 
tance which cannot be taught in 
traditional courses and which are 
impervious to normative statements, 
viz. rhythm, melody and tempo. >>> 


Walter Robert, Professor of Piano at 
Indiana University, is an internationally- 
known lecturer, accompanist and concert 
pianist. He is an honor graduate of the 
Vienna Conservatory and winner (in 1930) 
of the Boesendorfer Prize in Vienna. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
H. Leland Green 


EVELOPING musicianship in 
the elementary schools has con- 
cerned many of the best educators 
of our day as well as music educators 
in the decades that have preceded. 
The excesses which 
have arisen in the 
name of develop- 
ing musicianship 
in the elementary 
schools have caused 
deep concern in the 
minds of school ad- 
ministrators in the 
past. Musicianship 
for the elementary school is a term 
that should be used in the widest 
possible sense. But in so stating this 
interpretation it must not be as- 
sumed that the child should learn 
nothing nor be deprived of a full 
development of musical skills. 
Broadly speaking there are three 
main categories of musicianship 
which can be developed in the minds 
and lives of children without de- 
stroying the values and goals for 
which the twentieth century music 
educator strives. These three are: 
1) Vocal skills, which include the 
development of the use of the child’s 
singing voice with the necessary 
abilities to sing on pitch, understand 
basic rhythms, and to “read” music; 
2) instrumental skills should be de- 
veloped as a result of a well organ- 
ized program of music; and 3) a well 
integrated and organized program of 
listening activities should be offered 
in which both the highly talented 


child and the less gifted may learn 
to listen and to respond to fine mu- 
sic and thereby add to their lives 
the richness that such music brings. 

The present day problems of 
teaching musicianship are compli- 
cated by the very nature of the struc- 
ture of the elementary school. There 
are two popular forms of elementary 
school organization, These are: 1) 
the self-contained classroom which 
provides that the grade-level teacher 
is responsible for the musical de- 
velopment of her class. Some districts 
provide supplementary music per- 
sonnel to act as music teachers or as 
music supervisors. In either assign- 
ment the grade-level teacher retains 
the main responsibility for the day- 
by day music experiences of the 
elementary child. 2) The platoon- 
system type of organization pro- 
vides for the various grades to pass 
as a class to a music specialist for the 
music training, The latter type of 
school shifts the music training away 
from the grade level teacher to a 
person similar to the secondary mu- 
sic teacher. The organization of the 
instrumental music program is not 
affected by the type of school organ- 
ization. 

Another problem to be resolved 
in teaching musicianship is the func- 
tion of the music specialist or the 
music supervisor. These terms are 
not synonomous either in definition 
or teacher relationships. Since more 
and mere school districts are chang- 
ing over to music supervision, it is 
obvious that music supervisors must 
understand the real needs of the 
elementary school teacher, The mu- 
sic supervisor’s program is concerned 
with three main activities; 1) Obser- 
vation of the music program of the 
classroom with the classroom teacher 
teaching the music lesson or leading 
the music activities, 2) conference 
with the classroom teacher and the 
school principal regarding the music 
program of the classroom concerned, 
and 3) demonstration of a part of 
the music program in order that the 
classroom teacher might better lead 
in the music activities of the school 
curriculum. It should be stressed 
that the three activities of the music 
supervisor listed above are listed in 
the order of importance to the prog- 
ress of the music program. 

All this places a high responsibil- 
ty on the music leadership of a school 
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district. Provision must be made for 
grade level conferences in order that 
teachers with common _ problems 
may be reached with an economy of 
music supervisor time. In addition 
to this, individual teacher needs must 
be solved, encouragement given, and 
yet time be reserved for the music 
leadership to give to the school ad- 
ministration for understanding to 
be developed and communication 
effected. 

What can be done to develop mu- 
sicianship in the elementary schools? 
Music leadership in our schools must 


strive to the utmost to use every re- 
source at its disposal to make music 
in the hands of the classroom teacher 
a vital, living experience. This does 
not dispose of the need for the un- 
derstanding of skills—but everyone 
cannot use skills alike nor under- 
stand them equally. Different kinds 
of musicianship can be developed. 
One child can sing well, another 
child can learn to play an orchestral 
or band instrument, while still an- 
other finds a deep abiding musician- 
ship in listening and responding to 
the music played and sung by others. 
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Creativity is not a sensitivity bound 
in the confines of composition; it 1. 
a whole attitude of response to an art 
medium. Music must be taught crea- 
tively—whether it be singing, play- 
ing, or listening; for out of this 
music experience in the elementary 
schools will grow a musicianship in 
children never before attained. >>> 


H, Leland Green is Co-ordinator of Mu- 
sic in the Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, 
California. He has had wide experience as 
a supervisor and teacher of theory, choral 
and instrumental music at the high school 
and junior college levels. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Ira C. Singleton 


HE unique quality of musician- 
ship is compounded of innate 
talents and capacities, acquired 
knowledges and skills and certain 
developed attitudes and_ interests. 
More any- 
thing else, however, 
musicianship — is 
probably a state of 
mind. 

Among the in- 
nate capacities 
which permit an 
individual to be- 
come a musician 
are native intelligence, musical talent 
and, in the instrumental field, physi- 
cal coordination and manual dexter- 
ity as well. Directors of instrumental 
groups in the public schools can 
elect to raise the level of musician- 
ship in their bands and orchestras 
by selecting only those players who 
possess these qualities in a high de- 
gree. But, in order not to exclude 
those of lesser talent from the many 
benefits of musical participation, it 
is often advisable to set these stand- 
ards at a lower, more practical level 
than the director might establish if 
his only goal were excellence in per- 
formance. 

The list of acquired knowledges 
and skills contributing to musician- 
ship includes technical facility, read- 
ing ability, sensitivity to tone quality 
and pitch, skill in interpreting 
rhythms, the ability to play expres- 
sively and the elusive factor of musi- 
cal discrimination or taste, most of 
which are directly related to the.in- 
strument being played. Though 
there is some question whether pitch 
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discrimination, rhythmic sensitivity, 
expressiveness and taste are innate 
or acquired, it is their bearing on; 
musicianship, rather than their 
proper category, which is of impor- 
tance here. In addition, this list must 
include general musical knowledge 
and experience. To be a thorough 
musician, the instrumentalist must 
have at his command a knowledge 
of music notation and theory, in- 
cluding harmony, counterpoint and 
musical forms, plus a degree of 
familiarity with the history of the 
musical art and the development of 
various musical styles. 


Goals to Attain 


All of the talents, knowledges and 
skills in this forbiddingly long and 
not necessarily complete list are 
requisites for the professional musi- 
cian, but, for the young instrument- 
alist who participates in public 
school ensembles, they are goals to 
be achieved rather than entrance re- 
quirements for the orchestra or band. 
It is the function of the school music 
program to teach or develop musi- 
cianship, not simply to identify and 
exercise that which already exists. 
Moreover, we know from experience 
that groups composed of instrumen- 
talists of limited technical ability 
and musical knowledge are capable 
of artistic performances when prop- 
erly directed. 

We arrive, then, at the phase of 
musicianship which might be called 
a state of mind, a set of attitudes and 
interests conducive to artistic instru- 
mental playing. The musicianly in- 
strumentalist, whether he is a pro- 
fessional, an adult amateur or a 
member of a high school band, must 
be infused with a strong desire to 
play his instrument in an artistic 
manner. He must develop the habit 
of paying close attention to every 
detail in the musical score. He must 
develop the strength of will to exer- 
cise both mental and physical disci- 
pline in his playing. His awareness 
of social responsibility must take 
precedence over his normal desire 
for personal recognition; he must 
know when to accept a degree of 
anonymity in order to support the 
efforts of a group. Finally, he must 
develop a genuine liking for the 
music he plays and the ability and 
willingness to respond to it with 
both his mind and his body. 
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Fortunately, these qualities can be 
developed in almost any individual 
of normal intelligence; though musi- 
cal talent, knowledge and experience 
are important and much to be de- 
sired, they are not pre-requisites. 
Moreover, these attitudes are goals 
worthy of any music education pro- 
gram and perhaps equal in impor- 
tance to the purely musical objec- 
tives the instrumental director must 
strive to achieve. 

In order to develop these attitudes 
among student instrumentalists, the 
instrumental director must be a mix- 


ture of sympathetic teacher, practic- 
ing psychologist and martinet. With- 
in the limits of students’ abilities, of 
course, he must insist on perfection 
in rehearsal—close attention to every 
rhythmic value, every pitch and 
every dynamic marking—while dis- 
playing all the understanding and 
patience he can muster. If the direc- 
tor is content with inaccurate read- 
ings of the musical score, overlook- 
ing rhythm and pitch discrepancies 
and faulty tone, the students under 
his baton may quickly develop the 
same attitude, But if the director 
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expects and demands close attention 
to the baton and the score, it is to 
be expected that his students will 
develop the habit of careful, precise 
playing which such conducting re- 
quires. 

It is important, too, that the or- 
chestra or band play music equal to 
the technical capacities of its players, 
difficult enough to be challenging, 
but not too difficult to be played 
properly. Further, the student in- 


' strumentalist must be exposed to . 


worthy music if he is to develop a 
liking and an empathy for what he 
plays. The director can not expect 
to grow healthy musicians on a mu- 
sical diet deficient in the vital ele- 
ments present in the serious works 
of master composers. It is possible, 
also, to capitalize on the imagination 
and enthusiasm of the young player 
to make these works come alive in 
rehearsal and performance. The di- 
rector can draw on his own knowl- 
edge of music and its history for 
information that will make each 


composer a living personality and 
each composition an exciting experi- 
ence for the members of his en- 
semble. 

In short, we believe musicianship 
can be developed in student instru- 
mentalists, before they rise to pro- 
fessional levels of knowledge and 
skill, and that the instrumental di- 
rector can encourage this develop- 
ment by exercising his own musi- 
cianship in conjunction with certain 
human qualities essential to teach- 
ing. The young player has an infinite 
capacity for learning. Given time 
and motivation, and encouraged by 
sympathetic direction, he can achieve 
a degree of musicianship satisfying 
to himself, his audience and _ his 
director. >>> 


Dr. Singleton is Assistant Professor of 
Music Education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. He is a 
Ph.D. of New York University, with varied 
experience in teaching, advertising and the 
United States Army. 


THE BOY’S CHANGING VOICE 
(Continued from page 29) 


cannot be considered final for any 
given period, because each voice 
changes at its own rate. Neverthe- 
less, a section of a group of boys can 
remain more or less in one classifica- 
tion for a semester or the greater 
part of a semester. The flexibility al- 
ready mentioned helps to make this 
possible. The essential thing is that 
a boy should not stay in a classifica- 
tion once he feels uncomfortable in 
it. In a glee club, where permanency 
of classification is necessary for, say, 
a concert or a contest, the selection 
of voices at the beginning of the 
semester should be such that they 
will have developed to the extent 
necessary for singing the different 
parts with ease toward the date of 
the concert or contest. 

Because of the new tonal power 
the boy feels in his changed voice, 
he is tempted to force the highest 
notes of his range before they have 
developed sufficiently so that he can 
sing them with ease. If he forces 
them, throatiness results, It is usual- 
ly the boy with a promising voice 
who wants to sing high notes before 
they have developed. Hence the 
teacher should keep an ear on the 


young bass in the junior high school 
and on the young tenor in the senior 
high school at any passages in choral 
music that call for the highest notes 
of the range. 

A psychological factor may affect 
a boy’s use of the high notes of his 
immature changed voice. When he 
has difficulty singing them, he be- 
comes dissatisfied with his voice. If 
he is a bass, he may want to stop 
singing altogether; if he is a tenor, 
he may want to sing bass under the 
impression that his voice is not suit- 
ed for the tenor part. The young 
bass and the young tenor must be 
enlightened as to how the notes of 
the upper range develop. 

A tenor whose voice shows signs 
of promise is often lost to the tenor 
section during the high school years 
if he is allowed to assume a wrong 
attitude about high notes. He wants 
to be a tenor; his instincts tell him 
he will be a tenor; but he gets im- 
patient at the slow development of 
his voice. He worries if the highest 
notes of the range do not develop, 
and he worries if he has to be classi- 
fied as a bass. Many tenors, although 
they may not be lost in the long run, 
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are not as good tenors as nature 
intended them to be because they 
are not aware of the way in which 
the tenor voice develops and matures. 

In the high school some boys are 
classified first as tenor, then as bass, 
and finally as tenor. A boy is classi- 
fied as bass because he is not com- 
fortable singing the tenor part. After 
singing bass for a time, he finds 
he is not comfortable singing a 
bass part. He may report this, but 
whether he does or not, the timbre 
of his voice should be particularly 
noted at subsequent voice tests. 
Timbre, rather than range, should 
determine whether he should even- 
tually be classified as tenor or bass. 
If he is classified as tenor, he will 
have some difficulty at first with 
notes around high E and F, until he 
learns how to produce the highest 
notes of his range. A boy who has 
had difficulties of this kind can be 
lost for good as a tenor unless he 
receives proper guidance during his 
high school years. Nature’s way of 
making a tenor is not always a 
smooth one, and it is a long-drawn- 
out process. 

When an adolescent boy stops 
singing for any length of time, for 
example, during summer vaca- 
tion, there will be greater change 
in his voice by the time the vacation 
is over than there would have been 
had he kept on singing by reason of 
being in school. The greatest change 
will be observed in the voice that is 
developing into bass. If it was at the 
alto-tenor stage, or in some cases 
only at the alto stage, at the begin- 
ning of the vacation, very likely by 
the end of the vacation the changed 
voice will have developed. The ex- 
tent of the change varies with the 
individual voice. But if it is chang- 
ing to tenor, the change that takes 
place during the summer vacation 
is generally very slight, whether the 
voice is at the alto or the alto-tenor 
stage. DPD 


The University Composers’ Ex- 
change will hold its fifth annual 
festival on the University of Wis- 
consin campus, November 16-18. 
The Exchange, an organization of 
85 members from 12 states, was 
founded in 1950 by composers in 
several midwest universities to en- 
courage the writing of American 
music, 
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THERE WAS ALWAYS A ROCK °N’ ROLL OR ITS EQUIVALENT 


was the French Revolution, when a 
lot of rules and dictates went down 
the drain in a torrent of blood. 
Times of great agitation, produced 
by a revolution or a war, are rapidly 
followed by exciting, new, different 
forms of dancing. Fearing the events 
across the Channel, England prac- 
tically outlawed the French Waltz— 
whereupon British nobles built se- 
cret ballrooms and had their fling! 
Even in America, where the new and 
different was welcomed generally, 
there was opposition to the Waltz. 
No less a critic than Washington 
Irving called it a debased dance and 
warned anxious parents against al- 
lowing their daughters to be seized 
around the waist! Incidentally, 
George Washington was a Basse 
Dance man himself. The Minuet was 
his one and only favorite. The six- 
foot-two George loved to dance it 
with the four-foot-ten Mrs, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


(Continued from’ page 11) 


The Minuet was the favorite dance 
of the upper class in America, but 
the “common people’ loved the 
Waltz. It remained their special fa- 
vorite for half a century, when in 
came the Polka, thanks to a pair of 
Hungarian visitors — one Captain 
Gabriel Korpanay and his friend, 
Mademoiselle Pauline Desjardins! 
How did the self-appointed critics 
receive it? Well, the people loved it, 
but a non-byline commentator of 
the old New York Herald called it 
low and vulgar—just what one would 
expect from the encampments of the 
Hungarian army! Over in Merrie 
England, prim and proper Queen 
Victoria didn’t ban it, but she al- 
lowed no one to dance the Polka 
while she was at a royal ball. 

Right after the Civil War, danc- 
ing flourished in America, Dance 
halls sprang up in the western states 
until they were more plentiful than 
buffaloes. At the other end of the 


social pendulum, New York million- 
aires vied with one another to see 
who'd put the biggest splash into a 
ball. The years led gradually to the 
Gay Nineties and a new peak for 
Waltz popularity that lasted right 
into the early 1900’s. But there were 
other steps that dance enthusiasts 
experimented with. They even took 
the marches of John Philip Sousa 
and invented a step to go with them 
—the skipping march-dance of the 
‘Two-step. 


Jazz Arrives 


Meanwhile, Jazz had been dis- 
covered as a music form and it swept 
up the Mississippi Valley like a sud- 
den flood, floating in with it a hun- 
dred new dance-steps that included 
the Maxixe, the Texas Tommy, the 
Grizzly Bear. the Bunny Hug, etc. 
And right along with the new styles 
came the old criticisms—the warn- 
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ings of moral decay, the social disin- 
tegration, the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah! 

Naturally enough, a mother who 
remembered the Two-step and the 
Waltz as dances her own parents dis- 
couraged took a horrified look at the 
dancing “grips” of the Turkey Trot 
and the Bunny Hug and thought 
her daughter was on the road to per- 
dition. Then when the Kangaroo 
Dip and the Horse Trot appeared, 
even dad was sure the younger gen- 
eration was going to the dogs faster 
than those new automobile contrap- 
tions could take anyone! 

Why, it was even predicted in 
World War I days that the Shimmy 
would win the war for the Kaiser by 
demoralizing the American army! If 
the reformers had been allowed to 
have their way, Gilda Gray would 
have wound up in a concentration 
camp. 

I mention this because history is 
repeating itself today. Rock ’n’ Roll 
is getting the same parental, police 
and church going-over that the early 
jazz dances received. 

I wonder how many mothers and 
fathers of today remember the oppo- 


sition their parents put up when the 
Charleston and the Black Bottom 
appeared on the post-World War I 
scene. By that time, the Fox Trot 
was pretty much accepted as a dance, 
but when Harry Fox introduced it 
(through his vaudeville act) in 1913, 
there was plenty of resistance to it 
from the usual forces of censorship. 
This much could be said about ac- 
ceptance of the Charleston and the 
Black Bottom, though: the movies 
were there to have Joan Crawford 
and Ann Pennington popularize 
them—and even grandpa couldn’t re- 
sist those two young charmers. 
Anyway, dances come and dances 
go, and each time the change they 
involve is resented and resisted by 
the older generation. Change is a 
basic law of life, though—but it’s 
also true of nature that the more 
set and fixed we become in our ways 
and our views, the less receptive we 
become to changes. That’s why 
youth always carries the ball when 
a change in any art form occurs! 
Another angle we mustn’t over- 
look here is that each new genera- 
tion wants to find something of its 
own—something new and distinctive 


and different. Youth accepts much of 
what it inherits from the older gen- 
eration, but youth reserves the spe- 
cial right to find its own expressions 
in music and dancing. I think that’s fi 
because both music and dancing are fare 
so fundamental to expression, and % 
we all have a great urge to be in- 
dividualistic—creative. ...—-..- ~- 

So Rock ’n’ Roll isn’t anything to i: 
worry about. Most of the youngsters ? 
who perform it are the future solid 
citizens of America. I'm not defend- 
ing the relatively few who use the 
dance as an excuse to carry on in of- 
fensive, destructive ways. I can 
merely say of them that they’d find 
some reason for such shenanigans 
whether it was Rock ’n’ Roll or the 
old Minuet! 

For the rest of the youngsters who : 
love the new rhythm and the new ie 
dance, it’s simply the old story being 
repeated—youth finding an expres- 
sion of its own. And it’s an expres- 
sion of real feeling and intense emo- 
tion that a vigorous dance suits per- 
fectly. 

Let’s not forget that in Exodus we 
are told that after Moses led his 
people safely across the Red Sea, and 
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the pursuing Egyptians were de- 
stroyed, Miriam “led the women in 
joyous dancing.” Youth is a time of 
joy, and youth will always find a 
dance to express that joy. >>> 


JAZZ ADDENDA 


N confirmation of the arguments 

offered in the preceding article, 
Vincent Lopez has submitted the fol- 
lowing excerpt from VARIETY, 
dated November 25, 1921, from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Some of the sentiments 
expressed might easily be applied to 
the lower forms of popular music 
today, except that the language 
would probably be stronger and less 
“highfalutin’.” Here is the exact 
wording of the 1921 blast: 

William L, Mayer, president of 
the local musical union branch, No. 
60, A. F. of M., has issued a scathing 
indictment against the jazz craze. In 
his monthly letter to members, under 
the caption of “Jazz Maniacs,” he ap- 
peals to musicians of Pittsburgh to 
hasten the death of the “musical 
immorality” after asserting its life 


Painstaki 


will surely be short. The article in 
full follows: 

I beg your indulgence for a short 
dissertation on the question, “Will 
the willingness of some musicians to 
yield abjectly to the existing ‘Jazz- 
craze,’ even though momentarily fi- 
nancially remunerative, not eventu- 
ally prove socially demeaning?” I 
think it surely will. Why? Musically 
speaking, these are the impressions: 
The fiddle whines and wails, re- 
minding one of Mr. Thomas Cat on 
a moonlight night, inviting bootjack 
bouquets from back windows; the 
saxophone bawls periodically like a 
lonesome cow; the clarinet yelps oc- 
casionally as if a healthy brogan had 
descended on the tip of Fido’s tail; 
the trombone heaves up spasmodical- 
ly like the fellow who has imbibed 
too freely of boot-legging moisture; 
the muted cornet sounds like a cross 
between a cackling hen and a hare- 
lipped tenor with a cold in his head; 
the bass drum and crash cymbal re- 
call what Flanders field must have 
been like immediately prior to the 
armistice; and the piano—poor thing 
—is pulverized with arpeggii and 
chromatics until you can think of 


nothing else than a clumsy waiter 
with a tin tray full of china and 
cutlery taking a “header” down a 
flight of concrete steps. So much for 
the musical effect. Add to this the 
consideration of the practice of the 
individual musicians themselves act- 
ing like a bunch of intoxicated 
clowns, indulging in all sorts of phys- 
ical gyrations, making movements 
that took me back to 1893 when at 
the Chicago World’s Fair I saw in 
the Dahomeyan village on the “Mid- 
way,” a dance by about 40 African 
females. clad mostly in a piece of 
coffee bagging. I though that was 
ridiculous, but never did I dream 
that in an enlightened country men 
could be found, who, even for 
money, would go that show “one 
better.” 

When the craze dies out, the de- 
mand for this sort of thing will 
cease, but your status of being a 
“clown” will not die with the craze. 
To coin a phrase, I consider this sort 
of exploitation a “musical immorali- 
ty” which cannot be condoned be- 
cause of its “money-getting” potence. 

In the interest of conserving a lit- 
tle dignity for the musical profes- 
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sion, I would ask contractors to 
minimize what I believe will eventu- 
ally prove a detriment to all of us, 
by instructing their players to at 
least refrain from the antics I have 
described. If the music must be 
somewhat distorted to satisfy the 
aesthetic tates of the “Willy-boys,” 
their little “ladies” as well as of 
their venerable papas and mamas— 
who may be busily engaged else- 
where in pink-tea “social uplift” and 
“Americanization” work — well and 
good; let it go at that, but don’t con- 
tinue to disport yourselves as if you 
had just escaped from your keeper 
in a sanitarium for the feeble-mind- 
ed, Put on the brakes gradually. It 
is the safer plan. As you are running 
now you invite a skid into the ditch 
where in years gone by the “Stadt- 
Pfeifer” lay in public estimation—a 
tolerated buffoon for public amuse- 
ment but not for public respect. 
Quod scripsi, scripst. DDD 
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SCHOOL COURSES IN “SOCIAL” MUSIC? 
(Continued from page 13) 


Students want to be able to perform 
social music as well as they are able 
to do social dancing. One is just as 
important as the other. They are not 
willing, however, to plow through a 
semi-professional course of piano les- 
sons to achieve only the ability to 
play the dull, difficult stock arrange- 
ments of standard and _ popular 
pieces. It is unfair to put the average 
student through the mill by expect- 
ing him to wade through the same 
material which is assigned to a stu- 
dent who knows he has talent, and 
wants to pursue the subject in spite 
of all its demands upon him. 

The reader may say, “All non- 
music majors are permitted to take 
music lessons as an elective; further- 
more, most of the college and uni- 
versity piano teachers are broad- 
minded enough to permit the stu- 
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dent to play a popular song as soon 
as he is able to play what the music 
indicates. 

There’s the rub—as soon as he is 
able to play what the music indi- 
cates! What’s wrong with that? Noth- 
ing, except that this music is difficult 
to play “note for ne‘: from the 
music; furthermore, s-unds sii'ted 
and it lacks what the « mposer orig- 
inally put into it. The - 1odern meth- 
od enables the average “musical 
dumb-bell” to play in fifteen to 
twenty lessons what it would take 
him three years to do in the conven- 
tional way. He can play Carrie 
Jacobs Bond’s i Love You Truly in 
about six lessons. Does this startle 
you? It’s true! 

In a short time he is able to play 
music by Kern, Coward, Gershwin, 
Herbert, Romberg, Rodgers, Porter, 
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Youmans, Berlin, etc. The 
“regular” piano pupil is denied the 
joy of playing this type of music 
until he is quite far advanced. 
Non-music majors should not be 
subjected to a rigorous, long drawn- 


Friml, 


out course of piano lessons. The 
modern method “sounds difficult” 
and everyone loves to play music 
that sounds harder than it actually 
is! As played from stock arrange- 
ments, it is much harder to play 
than it sounds. 

Opportunity should be offered to 
all college and university students 
(who desire it) to discover any musi- 
cal aptitudes, large or small. When 
new vistas are opened before them, 
there will be many students who will 
be so agreeably surprised at the dis- 
covery of their new-found joy and 
satisfaction in making their own 
music, that they will become serious 
about music and enroll for regular 
lessons in formal, “permanent” 
music. The school glee clubs and 
choruses will be doubled. The les- 
sons in informal, social music will 
serve as a springboard for serious 
music study, 

It is unfair to expect a “longhair” 
teacher to be able to cope with the 
peculiay and special problems which 
confront the teacher of social music. 
A good teacher of social music has 
had a solid background of perman- 
ent music, plus long experience in 
research and experiment in social 
music, coupled with years of teach- 
ing every kind of popular music: 
ballads, boogie, hill-billy, — “the 
works” in this field. 

In most towns and cities there are 
teachers of both piano and accordion 
with the preceding qualifications. 
Such a teacher would be glad to visit 
the college or university once or 
twice a week. The school could in- 
troduce the new plan at any time 
during the semester with almost no 
confusion or red tape, very little ex- 
tra office work, and no expense. The 
school would profit financially and 
would infinitely improve its educa- 
tional system, 

It could be worked this way: be- 
fore the lesson, the student pays for 
his lesson at the office. (The student 
should not have to pay for a whole 
course in advance; he can pay as 
he goes.) As a receipt he is given a 
slip which he gives to the teacher. 
The teacher writes the pupil’s name 
on each slip and returns them all to 


the office at the end of the teaching 
day. Part of what the student pays 
is clear profit to the school, and part 
is the teacher's salary—it’s as simple 
as that. It isn’t even necessary for 
the school to have the teacher on its 
regular pay-roll as this would mean 
deductions and extra office work. 
The teacher can be an independent 
contractor. 

Is the modern method a short cut? 
Only in the sense that it eliminates 
much of the “technic” of the con- 
ventional method. The pupil reads 
music from the start and the entire 
method is systematic and pedagogi- 
cally sound. 

Does the student have to practice? 
Yes—as long (or as short) a period as 
he wants to: He will realize that the 
more he practices the more songs he 
can learn, 


Informal Recitals 


Recitals? Yes, but always informal, 
with only the performers as listeners. 
These will prepare the student to 
play at parties and for group sing- 
ing, for after the pupil forgets his 
initial shyness the other beginners 
join in singing while he plays. 

What about music? He needs two 
“method books”: one of the many 
good books for adult beginners, and 
another book to get him started 
with the special left hand technic 
typical of most popular pianists. 
Soon he will be buying the easier 
standard songs to supplement the 
material in the two books, 

What is the pupil actually taught 
in this accelerated method? (1) Key- 
board harmony, (2) Reading of mu- 
sic, (3) Familiarity with the entire 
range of the keyboard, (4) Correct 
pedaling, (5) Ear training, (6) Fin- 
ger dexterity, (7) Improvisation, (8) 
Harmonic analysis. These are the 
fancy names of what the pupil grad- 
ually assimilates and uses constantly. 

What are the benefits of training 
in social music? 

1. It helps the student to develop 
self-confidence and overcome self- 
consciousness. 

2. It develops poise, demands self- 
discipline, and trains the pupil to 
think quickly. 

3. It teaches the, student to get 
along with people! by demanding 
teamwork when the student plays 
the piano or accordion as accom- 
panist for the group of singers, ‘This 
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enables him to gain in popularity. 

4. It develops the student cul- 
turally by enabling him to under- 
stand the artistic and technical sides 
of all music; it teaches him to recog- 
nize and appreciate the ability and 
skill of professional musicians. 

5. It develops good musical taste 
and ability to discriminate and 
judge music by higher standards. 

How does the modern method dif- 
fer from the conventional method? 
What are the similarities and differ- 
ences between the formal and infor- 
mal methods and formal and infor- 
mal music? 

How are they alike? (1) Both les- 
sons are conducted in exactly the 
same way. (2) Both methods must 
present the basic fundamentals, But 
right there is where the similarities 
end. Why? Because (a) the formal 
method continues only with the fun- 
damentals, This means that the pu- 
pil must be kept on “baby sound- 
ing” music, easy-sounding-but-hard- 
to-play music—until he pretty well 
masters those fundamentals. (b) The 
informal method presents these bare- 
bones fundamentals, then follows 
them up immediately with actual 
playing which uses those funda- 
mentals, 

The informal method continues 
also with the presentation of the 
fundamentals, but not as a steady 
diet of spinach, milk and cereal. 
The informal method reduces the 
spinach and cereal and adds dessert 
—ice cream! 


Rapid Progress 


Why does the pupil of permanent 
music progress so slowly and the pu- 
pil of informal music so rapidly? We 
all know that a person learns by do- 
img and the more he performs a cer- 
tain act, the more proficient he be- 
comes at it. 

But the poor student of formal, 
serious music can’t rely on this 
theory at all, He can’t use the knowl- 
edge he has already learned, or any 
previous experience, to apply it 
toward his next piece. Why? Because 
each succeeding piece is different— 
according to the whim of the com- 
poser. Each succeeding piece pre- 
sents a new problem to solve. 

Not so with the informal method. 
After the first week or two, the stu- 
dent has established in his left hand 
the basic pattern or style of 90 per- 
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cent of all the music he will play 
from then on, and he does it so often 
it becomes mechanical, automatic. 
The only thing new in each succeed- 
ing piece is the melody and a few 
embellishments here and there. 

Yes, for the average student, the 
conventional piano “course” in 
which the pupil must plod through 


the regular “egg, larva, pupa and 
adult” metamorphosis, belongs in a 
glass bottle in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute! Colleges and Universities 
need to segregate music majors and 
non-music majors by providing an 
additional course at a different level. 
This will result in equal rights for 
all students. >>> 


singer requires imagination to re- 
create the music he is translating 
and interpreting, and the listener 
needs imagination to turn that proc- 
ess of re-creation into an immediate 
personal experience. I say “immedi- 
ate” because the same music heard 
on different occasions and under 
varying circumstances, influenced by 
such factors as mood, fatigue and 
extraneous disturbance, is quite like- 
ly to give rise to completely different 
impressions or emotional reactions. 


Essential to Performer 


Imagination produces in the mind 
another image or impression than 
the one already existing. This is 
probably as good an answer as one 
can reasonably formulate as to just 
why imagination for the auditor or 
performer is so essential and at the 
same time so pleasurable. This form- 
ula would require first of all the de- 
sire to hear, to see, to experience 
something new. Then the memory 
would be brought to bear on this 
latent desire and so recall from pre- 
vious experience certain images and 


feelings that in themselves contained. 


the energy necessary to further the 
newer idea. Finally the intellect 
would combine all these factors in 
such a way as to produce that which 
was originally desired. Imagination 
is not, however, to be conjured up 
like the fabulous Genii of the 
Arabian Nights; we must needs have 
much more at our disposal than a 
miraculous copper lamp to rub, If 
imagination were thus to be gained 
so easily, then every man would in 
truth be a genius, It is obviously im- 
possible to become a genius by 


choice, however fervid or persistent. 


the desire. Artur Schnabel once said 
in effect that there has never been a 
substitute invented for the divine 


IMAGINATION AND INSPIRATION 


(Continued from page 17) 


dispensation, nor has the “genius 
germ” been yet discovered by science. 
That may or may not be a good 
thing, depending on one’s viewpoint. 

Imagination, then, is not so much 
a specific intellectual or emotional 
process as it is a certain functioning 
of the mental powers in which im- 
ages, definite feelings, and associa- 
tions are stimulated by the percep- 
tion. For the composer this results 
in creative activity; for the listener 
it produces interesting if not pleasur- 
able aural sensations, A highly de- 
veloped capacity for musical imagi- 
nation is not, however, entirely an 
unmixed blessing, for the lack of 
self-control in the outward expres- 
sion of one’s imagination may have 
detrimental effects on the artistic 
whole. An impulsive or extravagant 
imaginative conception may produce 
unfortunate results in such creative 
work as its possessor may attempt, 
whether in the composition or the 
performance of music, But a musi- 
cally trained intellect, richly en- 
dowed with an intuitive imagination, 
one that is constantly governed by 
reason and good taste, is without 
doubt one of the most priceless gifts 
that a musician may possess. 

Just as imagination as a term is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to 
define, so does that other wonderful 
companion phenomenon, _ inspira- 
tion, defy final analysis. One possi- 
ble and not entirely unconvincing 
attempt at definition might be that 
inspiration denotes the quickening 
and the realization of the creative 
impulse. Another British composer, 
Arthur Bliss, once described inspira- 
tion as “a state of clairvoyance in 
which abstraction from one’s en- 
vironment and everyday life is mo- 
mentarily complete” .. . and “Like 
electricity one is well aware of its 
presence although hazy as to its 
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source.” Thus to the composer as to 
the layman are the well-springs of 
inspiration a mystery and 2n enigma. 

Obviously, too, inspiration cannot 
be taught, and neither can it be 
learned as one would master certain 
technical rules and principles that 
apply to creative work. But a great 
deal can be learned from the close 
study of the greatest works of art in 
all its branches. In them one can 
observe the unique imagery, the 


... The Fred Waring Music Announces .. 


NEW MUSIC FOR BANDS 
from the SHAWNEE PRESS Instrumental Series 


© TRUMPET IN THE NIGHT 


A haunting and melodic nocturne for solo trum- 
pet and band by Harry Simeone. The accom- 
panying parts are full but not difficult, while the 
solo part will give your first-chair player a 


keen intuition, the vivid and highly 
personal imagination that prompted 
the act of creation, and finally a 
fairly clear idea of what might be 
termed the “rationale of inspira- 
tions.” Technic, per se, is not enough 
to preserve a work of creation; no 
music is really worth preservation if 
it merely exploits a prodigious or 
clever technical facility, The posses- 
sion of the inspirational factor is 
again, moreover, not a pure and un- 
mixed blessing to the composer. Even 
the greatest of the masters have mo- 
mentarily been deprived of its magic 
at intervals during their creative im- 
pulses. A period of depression and 
discouragement seems frequently to 
follow the completion of a work, 
however “inspired” it might have 
been. This, apparently, is the penalty 
nature exacts from the creative 
genius—a sort of compensatory prin- 
ciple for the experiencing of inspira- 
tion during the heat and throes of 
creation. 

Music, the greatest of the expres- 
sive arts, is the product not only of 
the composer’s life, of his “blood, 
sweat and tears,” but of his individ- 
ual, rare and sensitive imagination, 
fructified by reason and intellect and 
that subtle and incomprehensible 
factor which we call inspiration, Let 
there be no mistake in rightfully 
evaluating the inspired imagination 
as an indispensable ingredient of the 
creative artist’s intellectual powers, 
for it is that above ali else which 
gives not only beauty and truth but 
immortality to a work of art. DDD 


<> 


The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the National Association of 
Schools of Music will convene at the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio on 
November 23-24. 225 representatives 
of leading music schools and de- 
partments of music in colleges and 
universities are expected to attend. 
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chance to shine in a truly “big time” manner. 


Full Band: $5.00 


Symphonic Band $6.50 
(includes fuli score} 


@ THREE THEMES FOR BAND 


Write for reference copies 


SHAWIEE PRESS, Delaware Water Gap, 


These three melodic settings give the class B 
band an opportunity to produce some unusual 
harmonic progressions which “sound.” Robert 
Dillon has achieved this by writing interesting 
lines for all sections. The opening andante, 
which is rich-sounding and popular in character, 
is followed by a March interlude that provides 
good contrast for the concluding section, which 
is contrapuntal. It all adds up to music that 


young bands will like to play. 
Full Band: $5.50 Symphonic Band: $7.00 


of conductor's scores 


Edited and Arranged 
for the 


YOUTH CHORUS 
S. A(Cambiata), B. 


by Walter Ehret 
45¢ 


Listing of new CHORAL 
on request from: 


Following the success of “TEEN TUNES” published in 1954, 
Boosey and Hawkes now announces the release of 


also for the 
CHRISTMAS SEASON 


TEN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
arr. Cecil Cope, S.S.A., 25¢ 
FESTIVAL CAROLS 
arr. Cecil Cope, S.S.A., 25¢ 


“Mr. Cope is seen as a com- 
poser who possesses facility in 
creative writing that succeeds 
in being easy without becoming 
conventional. These carols will 
be welcomed by women’s choirs 
and should also prove useful to 
girls’ schools.” 

—Musical Opinion. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department 


HAWKES 


PO. BOX 418 


LYN BROOK, 
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if your can 
play do, re, fa 
beginning on 
string (Basses do, re, mi) 


A 
Viola - Cello - Bass - Piano - Harmony 
Violin (same as Viola) each 6¢. post- 
paid. Direct from publisher only. 


Varitone, Inc., 545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17 


Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog A59. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


A Basic Method by George Best 
Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17 
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is the Ideal Gift 


For Christmas 
1 year subscription—$3.00 
2 years—$5.00 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


MODEL 100 


FLUTE 


‘America’ s oldest, largest 
and most reliable, makers 
woodwinds. 
beautiful, ever-bright finish. 
Playing qualities and work. 
to compere with 


Hyde: Perk, Boston 36, Mass 


As we changed instruments and 
positions after practically every num- 
ber, our concerts must have resem- 
bled a game of “musical chairs.” I 
played cornet in these early years, 
u shorter, blunter horn than our 
modern trumpet. As I was a fat 
little thing, this must have been 
good, My older sister Marie got a 
workout with her piano and violin; 
she was the best musician we had, 
but inhibited and no good at spe- 
cialties. But Dad loved them. So 
religious he thought all theatre was 
the work of the devil, nevertheless 
he was a showman from the time he 
led a circus band at fourteen. No 
winter band concert on the big stage 
of Ottumwa’s Grand Opera House 
was complete without some of his 
unique artistic touches. Real anvils 
clanging on the Anvil Chorus, and a 
papier maché tower built high to the 
flies for the prison scene in I] Trov- 
atore are still remembered as sen- 
sational, 

Even in our family orchestra, we 
never played anything straight. If 
one of us was fortunate to have a 
measure’s rest, Father embellished 
our part. My enthusiasm for the 
Mill in the Forest number was liter- 
ally dampened forever by having to 
work the water-whistle. This fiendish 
gadget was supposed to produce 
sweet birdlike trills, but instead out 
came ear-splitting squawks unex- 
pectedly, and a fine spray baptized 
anyone within ten feet. These dis- 
concerting miscues exasperated Dad, 
but never cured him, — not even 
when one of his fancy shenanigans 
backfired on him. 

We were performing down state, 
for a huge Masonic and Eastern Star 
banquet, just as important then as 
talent from Chicago today. Our final 
number was an orchestral medley of 
Southern airs, called The Sunny 
South...Rather had a terrible cold, 
but he had a much greater horror of 
failing to fulfill an engagement than 
of losing his immortal soul, so the 
show went on. Just before the grand 
Finale of Dixie, there is a break— 
complete silence and a rooster crow, 
a clarinet cue. But this was much 
too tame for Father, who flapped his 
arms wildly, stuck out his long neck, 
and crowed lustily by mouth. 


FATHER LOVED MUSIC 


(Continued from page 25) 


Needless to say, this electrified the 
spectators, We came to this high 
spot, Dad went through these antics, 
riveting the attention on himself,— 
and then he couldn’t make a sound. 
Of course everybody thought he had 
had a fit, but it was only laryngitis. 

We lent our support musically to 
all the causes and fads of the day, 
teaming up with lecturers, ministers 
and various crusading reformers. 
And who can say what was the ex- 
tent of our influence, when emo- 
tional appeal is often far stronger 
than logic? I am not trying to be 
facetious. But did you ever do what 
is known as “personal work” at a 
revival? That is when you spot some 
soul in the congregation who is 
wrestling with his conscience, and 
you go kneel by him, put your 
arm around his shoulder and ask, 
“Brother, are you a Christian?” I 
never could do it, but neither could 
Dad resist. Just as sure as we would 
reach Almost Persuaded in our med- 
ley of hymns, Dad would lay down 
his clarinet, which meant that the 
backbone of our musical organiza- 
tion departed, As we never quite 
knew what to do about terminal 
facilities, we just kept playing the 
same tune, over and over, like a rec- 
ord with a stuck needle. 

Now all this public performing 
necessitated long hours of practice. 
Dad was a stern disciplinarian and 
abhorred mediocrity. He lived in 
mortal fear that we might get what 
he called a “swelled head.” So, when 
other kids were out roller-skating, 
we were sweating it out around the 
piano in the parlor, Dad waving his 
clarinet like a baton, Marie and 
Katharine sawing like mad on their 
fiddles, and me blowing brassy bub- 
bles on the cornet. But we had fun. 

It is a pretty valuable asset to be 
able to have fun on practically noth- 
ing. Youngsters can get music today 
with the flick of a dial, but it is not 
the same as doing it yourself. No, 
not by a long shot! There would be 
fewer temperamental wives, if they 
had played second fiddle in an or- 
chestra, and fewer frustrated men, if 
they had learned to keep right on 
playing, when everything and every- 
body seemed falling apart around 
them. Music is Fun! >>> 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HENEVER music is introduced into a motion 
picture, there seems to be an automatic 
extension of privileges to all concerned. We are asked 
to believe that someone is playing the piano when 
he or she is obviously not playing at all. A brand- 
new song is delivered perfectly at sight, apparently 
without need of rehearsal, often with some elaborate 
production details thrown in. 
After the first few measures of such a number, 
a hidden orchestra joins in, even if the singers are 
in a canoe or on a mountaintop. A special chorus 
may be added by an equally invisible celestial choir. 
Most astonishing of all is the way a group of campers 
or soldiers or college boys and girls can put on a complete Broadway show 
at a moment's notice, with magnificent stage equipment of all kinds appear- 
ing magically out of nowhere. 
Movie audiences have grown accustomed to this musical technique, 
and nowadays they accept it without question. It would be really too bad 
to compel a musical picture to stick to hard facts and practical possibilities. 


AKING liberties with the life of a composer is an old story by now, 


and should hardly be criticized if such a biographical film can interest 
a new audience in good music. The first really successful motion picture of 
this type, A Song to Remember, showed Frederic Chopin as a small boy 
playing his own Minute Waltz, which of course he wrote a good many years 
later, It happened to be the sort of piece that such a precocious child might 
actually be able to play. It was also an attractive composition for the screen, 
with some element of familiarity and a good story in the background about 
the “little dog chasing his tail.” 

Recent films on the life of Verdi and the House of Ricordi have not 
been overconscientious about historical accuracy, but they held the attention 
of the movie fans as well as the music lovers, and the music itself was so 
gorgeously performed that nobody could seriously find fault with the 
productions. 


URRENTLY the famous song-writing team of De Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson is getting the screen treatment in a light and pleasant 
musical called The Best Things in Life Are Free, which also happens to be 
the title of one of their hit songs of the past. Dan Dailey as Henderson 
makes no attempt to look or act like a pianist and “Brown” Ernest Borgnine 
simply plays himseif, with a few touches of Marty thrown in. Only Gordon 
MacRae really suggests a practical musician, perhaps because he sings well, 
and even his ukulele playing may be open to suspicion. Sheree North is 
incredibly glib with her songs and dances, but the general effect is entirely 
agreeable. What is probably true is that Sonny Boy was written as a joke 
(as good an excuse as any) and became a sentimental hit through the min- 
istrations of Al Jolson. The hidden orchestra is almost continually in evi- 
dence. 

As for the celestial choir, it gets a real workout in You Can’t Run 
Away from It, a musical adaptation of /t Happened One Night, which the 
original author, Samuel Hopkins Adams, would hardly recognize. The 
singing angels seem particularly sold on the title song, and if June Allyson 
and Jack Lemmon had only listened to them, the picture would have ended 
much sooner. It is all a part of the harmless world of musical movie make- 


believe. 
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N Planned . . . Scored 
¢ for Beginning Bands 


KINYON-POWERS 
VERY FIRST 


CONCERT BAND BOOK 


Stimulating, original concert music 
activity for your first year bands—and 
in concert-size books too! And most 
important—A complete full score con- 
ductor book which includes piano 
accompaniment, 
includes Ten Compositions by 
e JOHN KINYON 

CARNIVAL FOR TROMBONES 

CARNIVAL FOR TRUMPETS 

GYPSY WALTZ 
e ROBERT POWERS 

CONESTOGA OVERTURE 

SUNDAY HOLIDAY 

MEXICAN FOLK DANCE 

COWBOY LEGEND 

A GHOST STORY... . others 
Practical Band Instrumentation 
PARTS 
CONDUCTOR (Full Score) .. 3.50 
Write for Your Free Ist Cornet Book 
eeeeeeeeeee 


Choral Directors! 


THE CHORAL MAID 


S.S.A. 

Eight original compositions and arrange- 
ments in modern settings for secondary 
school Girls’ Choir by Leland Forsblad, 
Director of Choral Music, Longfellow 
Jr. High School, Fresno, Calif. Contents 
include ‘’Picture Books In Winter,” 
“Black Is The Color Of My True Love’s 
Hair,’’ ‘Sing Thee Praise,”’ etc. 

Price 75c¢ 


GENERAL MUSIC SINGING 
by Irvin Cooper 

A book of Unison Songs, Part Songs 
and Descants for Grades Six to Nine, 
for unchanged, changing and changed 
voices. 25 excellent original songs and 
arrangements with abundant variety, 
specifically geared to the classroom 
situation to provide desirable music 
experiences, stimulate music activity. 

Price 90c¢ 


Wait Disney’s 


MOUSEKETUNES 


A wonderful singing day for student 
and teacher with these Mickey Mouse 
Club songs! 36 good songs including 
“‘Mickey Mouse March,” ‘‘Hi! To You,” 
etc. Adaptable for action songs activity 
too! Price 75¢ 
Orchestra Directors— 

Here’s the new orchestra folio to keep 
them interested... 


“BUCHTEL 
FOR ORCHESTRA” 


13 diversified original compositions and 

arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel, 

scored to keep all instruments busy and 

to develop good junior high musician- 

ship. 

Parts 70c each Conductor 1.50 
Free Ist Violin Book on Request. 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
119 W, 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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MUSIC PUBLICITY ON A SHOESTRING 
(Continued from page 18) 


vance thought.) 

5. The soloist’s background and 
experience. (A_ self-styled singer 
without previous concert experience 
may be able to hire a hall but that 
doesn’t mean anyone will want to 
listen to him.) 

6. The performer’s attitude, (The 
finest training and outstanding abili- 
ty may not be very impressive if the 
performer arrogantly assumes he 
knows far more than anyone who 
works for a grubby newspaper, or a 
radio or television station. Possibly 
he does, but this is a highly undiplo- 
matic approach which is likely to 
net him the briefest possible men- 
tion or none at all.) 

7. Quality of the photograph he 
submits. (One picture, the saying 
goes, is worth 10,000 words. But a 
bad one is worth next to nothing. 
Few newspapers will ever use a snap- 
shot unless forced by circumstances 
—such as when it’s the only picture 
available in a murder case or for an 
obituary. Make sure it’s a recent one, 
too, It may come as a shock for the 
audience, expecting a man with pro- 
fuse black curls, to see him come on 
stage gray and nearly bald.) 

8. Know the proper person to 
whom to submit your information. 
(If the newspaper has a music editor 
or someone who handles copy about 
the arts most of the time, he will 
either accept the story or turn it 
over to the proper person. Don’t 
think you'll get more attention if 
you go directly to the publisher or 
the managing editor instead of the 
music editor.) 

9. Learn to know the rules of 
each newspaper, since the rules of 
no two publications are alike. 

Your publicity job doesn’t end 
when you supply the newspaper 
with the announcement of an im- 
pending concert or turn over the 
facts to the publicity chairman of 
the sponsoring organization, 

Suppose the performance is in a 
neighboring city. Your growing rep- 
utation is creating a demand. Once 
the first announcement is made in 
the press, something wiil have to be 
done to stimulate extra attention 
to the program, Here is where that 
nebulous thing called human inter- 
est may be put to use, particularly 
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in the smaller cities. 

If the newspaper in the town 
where you are to perform has a 
chatty local column, the writer may 
be interested in knowing that a cer- 
tain good luck charm goes on stage 
with you for every performance. And 
the one time you didn’t carry it, 
something ominous happened. Per- 
haps you narrowly escaped when a 
piece of lighting equipment crashed 
onto the stage. 

The food editor of one of the 
papers—avoid concentrating all your 
publicity in a single publication— 
may want to do a story on the fact 
that you are an accomplished cook 
or have a collection of rare recipes 
friends have sent from all over the 
world, 


Hobbies Make News 


Or possibly you do fashion model- 
ing as a means of earning extra 
money until you are established as 
a musician, In that case, your own 
wardrobe which is designed for 
“stretchability” and travel in a suit- 
case would make an interesting story 
with picture for the women’s pages 
of the paper. 

If you are a man, you may be a 
collector of Lincolniana, which 
would suggest another feature. Or 
possibly you are faixly good shakes 
as an amateur athlete or, like many 
of Hollywood and Washington’s 
most famous figures, a gclf fan. The 
sports page might see fit to Go a bit 
on you. 

None of these stories would dwell 
on your musical accomplishments, 
of course, but they would bring in 
the fact that you are to sing next 
Monday night. Chances are good 
that these feature articles would be 
read by many potential customers 
who missed the first announcement. 

The preliminary work on these 
“side” stories would be arranged by 
mail. If the editors are interested 
and you live close enough, it would 
probably pay to drive over or take 
the bus at their convenience so the 
story could be done. 

If this personal contact is impossi- 
ble because of traveling distance and 
you do not expect to arrive early 
enough before the concert to permit 


such interviews, try your hand at 
preparing some details on your 
“human interest” story. If you are 
woefully inept as a writér, enlist the 
help of someone who uses words 
well or seek the advice of a news- 
paper person in your own town. 

Do not suggest the same story to 
any two persons in the city. If, how- 
ever, one turns it down, you may 
suggest it to another newspaper. 
Whenever possible, typewrite the in- 
formation or, if you are concertizing 
often enough, have mimeographed 
copies made. Each page should bear 
the name, address and phone num- 
ber of a contact person. 

Be sure that similar information 
about you, your accomplishments, 
your hobbies, also goes to the pro- 
gram directors of the television and 
radio stations in the cities where 
you are to appear. The stations may 
have some daytime spot or, less 
often, an evening program in which 
visiting “celebrities” are interviewed. 

It isn't likely that you will be 
asked to perform unless you just 
ache to be heard. There’s also a limit 
to how much you can afford to do 
“for free.” 

If you’ve reached the stage where 
you have made some recordings that 
are marketable and not too “long- 
hair,” local disc jockeys might be 
persuaded to play them and broad- 
cast a chat with you between com- 
mercials and records. But be a little 
discriminating about the kind of 
dise jockey show you visit. The seri- 
ous performer would only waste his 
time on a program devoted to hill- 
billy music, for instance. 

Occasionally a performance by a 
visiting soloist may coincide with 
the opening of an important local 
project. An offer to attend, even for 
a short while, might be eagerly ac- 
cepted. In addition to meeting and 
being seen by some of the leaders of 
the community, coverage of the 
event will probably include mention 
of your visit. 

In all of these cases, of course, 
press mention of your activities will 
be determined by the size of the city, 
how many activities it has and how 
colorful a figure you are. 

It may take time to acquire 
“color,” regardless of how richly you 
are endowed with talent. You may 
feel it’s beneath your dignity to at- 
tempt to remain constantly in the 
public eye. But until you have estab- 
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lished the kind of reputation for 
music-making that automatically fills 
a concert hall or an opera house, 
you will have to work at it. 

Once you have acquired this box- 
office sales appeal, never forget that 
the working men and women of the 
press and all the other public media 
are the musician’s best friends. As 
long as you choose to remain in a 
field that depends so strongly on 
communication between performer 
and public, it is up to you to keep 
the relationship a healthy, happy, 
friendly one. 

Even the most high-powered pub- 
licist in the world has trouble mend- 
ing fences that are ruthlessly torn 
down by a “celebrity” who has out- 
grown his own hat size. No amount 
of money in the world can rebuild 
press and public respect when it is 
wilfully destroyed. >>> 

© 1956 by Betty A. Dietz 


OLEY SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 23) 


with a fresh, natural charm that is 
not too often encountered in a jazzy 
age. And if you should consult the 
records of ASCAP, you would find 
that she is a prime favorite with 
radio performers too. 

Speaks was very modest about his 
talents, He said that whatever suc- 
cess he may have had was due to a 
melodic gift he seemed to possess. 
For this he took no credit to himself, 
for he felt that such things are 
born within a man or woman and 
not gained by study. He never tried 
the larger forms of music, because, 
as he frankly admitted, he did not 
have the technique for them. He 
stuck to his own medium, realizing 
that there is a large and important 
place for the simple song. Anyway, 
he preferred to write for the large 
musical public rather than for the 
so-called “high-brow” musical world. 

The natural charm of Speaks’ 
songs is shown by the appeal they 
make to the uncultured ear. The 
late Frederick H. Martens, a writer 
on mus.: and himself the author of 
many song-poems, once experiment- 
ed with the musical abilities of a 
wounded sailor, a man who loved to 
sing but who was wholly untrained 
in music. Martens played a few of 
Speaks’ songs—Elystum, Summer in 
the Heart and Little House of 
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yo Your Sight Singing 
Junior High Level and up 


SING A SONG AT SIGHT 


This book teaches the individual to do just that! It provides material and guid- 
ance for the development of skill in the reading of a vocal score. Harry Robert 
Wilson believes that “the development of reading power depends upon the 
gradual growth of rhythmical and interval consciousness as applied to musical 
pattern and the resulting acquisition of tonal memory.” With this as the basis, 
he presents an organized procedure and supplies plenty of easy reading material 
which not only develops music reading skill, but a sounder musicianship as well. 
Price $1.00 
Elementary Grades 
IT’S FUN TO SING 
First steps in sight singing! It employs an effective method and presents attrac- 
tive material. Edna M. Ruff has tested both under ordinary classroom condi- 
tions. May be used as the basic method or as supplementary to any series. 
Procedure included. Price 60 Cents 
HIGH, LOW — TOGETHER GO! ‘ 


Proved successful method of teaching two-part sight-singing. Continues work 
begun in It’s Fun to Sing, but may be used to follow any satisfactory introduction, 


Price Student Edition 60 Cents 
Teacher Edition includes procedure and accompaniments $1.50 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


434 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
Beginners don’t need Strads, but 
their violins-violas-cellos-basses 
are never “‘right’’ unless they're A 
the right SIZE; unless they Comprehensive and 
“‘speak’’ easy, ‘sing’ clear, and apid roach 
(AND!) stay in tune. (That's by Ja *Spaldi 
right, stay in tune!) For full de- 
tolls, the nome of this publi- $1.50 postpaid 
cation above your signature on a - 

VARITONE, INC., 545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 


PLEASE MENTION MUSIC JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


WHEN PLANNING YOUR CHRISTMAS 
} PROGRAM, DO NOT OVERLOOK 
by PIETRO YON 
BAND — and — ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC ...................... 7.50 7.50 
J. FISCHER & BRO. « GieNn rock, N. J. 
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Dreams—and the sailor caught their 
melodies immediately and sang them 
himself. He remarked that they were 


“way ahead” of “popular songs,” 
which had been the only type he had 
known or had been able to sing 
before. 

During the days of the first World 
War, one of the most popular of 
the war songs was When the Boys 
Come Home. Curiously enough, 
Speaks did not write it as a war 
song; he composed it in 1911, three 
years before the conflict broke out 
in Europe. 

Oley Speaks eventually made his 
home in New York, on Riverside 
Drive, but he still kept in touch with 
his native Ohio by maintaining his 
membership in the Columbus Ath- 
letic Club. In New York he belonged 


to the Mendelssohn Club, the Dutch 
Treat, the Musicians’ Club, the 
Lambs, the Town Hall Club and 
the Beethoven Association. He was 
the uncle of Margaret Speaks, the 
well known radio and concert singer. 

For fifteen years this composer 
served on the Board of ASCAP, re- 
signing because of ill-health only a 
few years before his death, 

Today there is a memorial Oley 
Speaks Music Library in Canal 
Winchester, Ohio, where he was 
born. It contains a portrait of the 
composer, painted by Howard 
Chandler Christy, and a wealth of 
autographed pictures of other mu- 
sicians, as well as books and sheet 
music contributed by his many 
friends in the musical world. The 
songs of Oley Speaks will never die. 


RELAXATION TECHNIQUES FOR MUSICIANS 
(Continued from page 30) 


cians mistake stiff, rigid, shoulders- 
back posture, for a good, relaxed 
position. The way we stand often re- 
veals more than the way we talk, 
sing or play. 

If the artist is relaxed, assured, 
and thereby attending carefully to 
his own reactions to the music, he 
can also be more sensitive to the 
“feeling” aspects of the music. He is 
apt to become keener to the sound 
quality, as he becomes more attuned 
to his movement responses. He can 
readily attend to the quality of the 
piece and its particular passages, 
without being over-concerned with 
the conductor, the harpist, or some 
little “squeak” that the flutist may 
drop. While there must be a give 
and take among the members of any 
ensemble, if there are tensions with- 
in the group, a musical entity is diffi- 
cult to achieve, Expression of any 
kind, in the area of the arts, needs 
a relaxed atmosphere in which to 
grow and be cultivated. Tight, high- 
strung, chip-on-the-shoulder artists 
usually produce tight, narrow, over- 
specific performances. 

Witness the tremendous success of 
certain TV _ performers who are 
widely and enthusiastically acclaimed 
and draw a maximum rating, be- 
cause of their “relaxed manner.” 
The state of relaxation is communi- 
cative, just as tension is contagious. 
The public senses the presence of 
any of these states in an artist. It 


feels with the artist. A relaxed, mini- 
mal-effort performance and a _ re- 
laxed attitude and posture on the 
part of the performer, will place the 
public in a relaxed, receptive state, 
conducive to greatest appreciation 
of the artist’s work, and reduce the 
element of unfavorable criticism. Af- 
ter all, the audience came to enjoy, 
to relax, and to allay whatever ten- 
sions or conflicts it may harbor, to 
forget worries and to release tensions 
by participating in the atmosphere 
of art and its soothing, uplifting and 
inspiring powers. Mr. and Mrs. Pub- 
lic are there to relax, and to be trans- 
ported into another world. 


Causes of Tension 


Music and all the other perform- 
ing arts, with their pressures of com- 
petition and the ever-present cri- 
ticism and “show-me” challenge of 
the public, exact a terrific toll upon 
the artist. Tensions, so caused, are 
often the cause of “nervous” states, 
such as stage-fright, jitters, over-sen- 
sitiveness, loss of confidence, lapses 
of memory, fatigue, inability to sleep 
well and excesses in eating, smoking 
and other habits. 

Relaxation is not only the state in 
which Nature’s reconstructive and 
healing processes are fostered; it is 
also the factor which allows free re- 
lease of creative powers, talent, ex- 
pression, clearer thinking, compo- 


sure and poise, besides helping mus- 
cular-mental-emotional co-ordination 
and agility, 

Relaxation is an art which can be 
learned. There are many efficacious 
techniques, methods and_philoso- 
phies which enable one to achieve 
various forms or states of relaxation. 
Once such techniques are learned 
and constantly practiced, they be- 
come almost automatic in their ap- 
plication, a sort of “conditioned re- 
flex” for the musician. »>> 
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John Brownlee, distinguished bar- 
itone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co., has been appointed Director 
of the Manhattan School of Music, 
New York City. He succeeds Dr. 
Janet Schenck, founder of the 
School, who will now serve as Direc- 
tor Emeritus and Trustees’ Repre- 
sentative to the Administration. Mr. 
Brownlee will continue his singing 
career and his activities as President 
of the American Guild of Musical 
Artists. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912; AS AMENDED BY THE 
F MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 

1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 

233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Music 

Journal published monthly September through 

April and bi-monthly for May-June and July- 

August at Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania, 

for October 1, 1956. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Al Vann, 157 West 57th St., New 
York, New York; Editor, Sigmund Spaeth, 157 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager, None. 

2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
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of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) The Music Journal, 
Inc., 157 West 57th St..New York, New York, 
stockhoders of 1% or more of total amount of 
stock: Al Vann, 157 West 57th St., New York 
New York; Waring Enterprises, Inc., Delaware 
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or more of total amount of stock: Fred M. 
Waring, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Tom L. Waring, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, James R. McClintock, 33-40 81st Street, 
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Al Vann 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1956. 
Elwood C. German 
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(My commission expires Jan. 29, 1959) 
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Fred Waring Choral Music 
for Younger Singers 


One of the most frequent requests from Waring Workshop members has been for 
choral music for younger voices that would retain the same smartness of style and distinc- 
tive characteristics as the Fred Waring arrangements for more mature groups. 


These requests have prompted the publication of the Waring "Teen Chorus Series of 
individual choral arrangements, plus three outstanding new collections of choral music. 
Each is unique in its varied selection and original treatment of songs particularly appropri- 
ate to young voices... and in the careful consideration of ranges and interesting vocal 
lines for each part. 


Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard . .. Tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop, these 
books offer a rare combination of academic soundness and imaginative freshness. 


A SINGING BEE 


For Treble Voices. By Livingston Gearhart. 49 songs for two and three- 
part treble voices that provide useful and enjoyable singing material for 
concert and classroom in intermediate grades and junior high school. In 
addition to delightful settings of songs for special occasions and holidays, 
A SINGING BEE furnishes valuable supplementary singing material for 
teaching musicianship and introducing part singing in the general music class. 
Also noteworthy are Mr. Gearhart’s imaginative piano parts that are more 
than the usual accompaniment—yet simple to play—and add greatly to the 
refreshingly different sound of A SINGING BEE. 


SA & SSA _ $1.25 
Sings 


For SAB Groups. By Harry Simeone. 40 two and three-part songs for ‘teen 
age groups in school and church (S.A.B.). Fun and folk songs .. . hymns 
and sacred songs... patriotic songs .. . Christmas songs... . spirituals . . . 
plus 9 Simeone “originals.” YOUTH SINGS features interesting and melodic 
voice parts for each section—especially for the boys—plus a rhythmic vital- 
ity that appeals to the ‘teen age singer and brings forth a natural and enthu- 
siastic response. 


SB & SAB $1.25 


For the Beginning Four-Part Mixed Chorus. By Harry Simeone, In this 
collection, Mr. Simeone provides a continuation and extension of singing 
enjoyment for the young choruses who have shown such great enthusiasm 
for his YOUTH SINGS. In addition to applying his sparkling style to an 
interesting and varied selection of material, Simeone’s treatment of the 
tenor part is exceptional. Written within a range of one octave, the part.at 
no time goes above the tenor staff and is easily singable by the beginning 
tenor section, which may include a number of changing voices. For the 
director who prefers four-part music for junior high groups or for the con- 
ductor looking for good introductory material for beginning high school 
mixed chorus, here is an excellent book that will provide outstanding train- 
ing and performance material. 


SATB $1.25 
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IF YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT 


NEW ORGAN FRANCHISES, 
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thé’industry are the result of this dedicated 
search for the best. The electronic development program 
enables Lowrey to offer many exclusive features as well as 
those expected in a quality instrument . . . all electric pedal 
sustain, solo tabs, new Glide feature . . . not to mention. 
structural quality, distinctive stylings, and extensive 
range of luxurious finishes. 


If you’re thinking of getting into organ sales, or of 
complementing your present line with a truly quality organ— 
write to Lowrey for your franchise. 


OVER 25 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT IN MUSIC 
THE LOWREY ORGAN CO., 7373 North Cicero Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 
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